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OBJECTIVES OF RURAL EDUCATION 


An architect draws a plan to guide the contractor in the con- 
struction of a building. The contractor does not work blindly, 
hoping that a building will arise from his labor. The educator 
must have a plan before he can start to construct a curriculum. 
Without aims and objectives he will be proceeding blindly, hop- 
ing that a suitable curriculum will result from his endeavors. 
Therefore, objectives are necessary in order that the greatest 
fruit may be derived by the student from the efforts of the 
teacher and from his own study. 

Barr, Burton, and Brueckner give the following sources of 
methods of determining objectives: 

(1) The mA gee study of the nature and needs of man; 
(2) the historical studies of social trends and institutions; (3) 
psychological studies of the nature, needs, and capacities of 
children; (4) activity sis of child and adult life; (5) occu- 
pational studies of adult life; (6) studies of errors, shortcom- 
ings, and difficulties of ns under different conditions and at 

erent age levels; (7) studies of the kinds of subject matter 
found useful in everyday life; (8) studies of successful and 
unsuccessful individuals, communities, and institutions; (9) an- 
alysis of school subjects; (10) consensus of experts.* 

In the formulation of the objectives of this chapter most em- 
phasis has been placed on the “consensus of experts”; but the 
experts base most of their decisions on “needs of children, ex- 
periences of youth, and occupational studies of adult life.” In 
addition to these sources, the study of successful rural high 
schools has played an important part in the background of the 
objectives to be given later in this chapter. 
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The child-centered school is the theme of many educational 
treatises. Educators believe that the development of the child, 
not the acquisition of subject matter, should be the determining 
factor in education. The attainment of this aim of education 
will bring the most benefit to society. Langfitt, Cyr, and New- 
som are very enthusiastic disciples of this philosophy of educa- 
tion. They maintain that the school is the most important insti- 
tution in the community and an organization in which a large 
sum of money is invested. An investor rightly expects a return 
on his investment. The taxpayers have a right to expect the 
school to improve the community. Hence, a school is to be eval- 
uated in terms of its service to perpetuate and improve the com- 
munity, and can be correctly conceived only if judged as a vital 
part of community life. However, these men do not place the 
community above the welfare of the students. They believe that 
the way to improve the community is to develop the aptitudes 
and abilities of each individual. The insistence upon the adapta- 
tion of the curriculum to the needs of the students and the com- 
munity is repeated many times in their book, The Small High 
School at Work. The following quotations summarize their 
philosophy of education on this subject: 


It is open to question whether any subject which cannot vow 
tribute to the enrichment of the community life immediatel 
directly has a place in the curriculum of the small high sc = boy ® 

Ph! > school must start with the nature of the individuals—their 

— and capacities—and provide those experi- 
one oo aid will lead to adjustment, growth, and change in 
desirable ways of community life. The customs, folk ways, and 
lores of the community will be important factors in the selection 
of school activities. Pupils will profit most from those activities 
which connect directly with vital living experiences. The school 
must draw heavily from the ways of Ife | in the community and 
in turn must lead upward to higher level of community living. 
The activities of the community agencies such as the home, 
church, courthouse, postoffice, store, railroad, gasoline station, 
and farmers cooperative are the warp and woof of school experi- 
ences. The change, growth, and adjustment of the pupil as a 
result of wise guidance in school experiences enable him better 
to interpret, improve, and carry on life activities he meets.’ 


*R. Emmerson tt, Frank W. Cyr, and N. William Newsom, The 
ork. New York: American Book Company, 1936, 


p. 72. 
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Rufi found from his study of the curricula of five small high 
schools that they placed great emphasis on college preparatory 
courses, and that only one made an attempt to meet the needs of 
the local community. From this study he concluded: 


Since it is obviously impossible for a high school with limited 
enrollment to offer all of the courses desired by its pupils, the 
problem becomes one of choosing the type of work which is of 
maximum value to the largest number of pupils and to the com- 
munity the school serves. It is plain that this problem is not 
solved by concentration on college preparatory for the small 
minority while the needs of the hee large majority for home 
economics, practical arts, fine arts, Ith education, guidance, 
and agriculture are almost wholly neglected.* 


Brim ° believes that every teacher should be expected to study 
the experiences, resources, and needs of her pupils and the com- 
munity. This survey will show her the skills, habits, knowledge, 
and the attitudes necessary for that community, and will thus 
determine her teaching task. Problems, which can be made 
the activity of the classroom, will arise from such a study. 

Smith made a survey of rural education in the State of Loui- 
siana and found that the following general needs were present in 
& rural community: 

(1) A population trained to be efficient in the skills upon 
which they depend for a livelihood. (2) Efficiency in the basic 
economic activities of the members of the community. (3) Peo- 
ple of the community suited to take their proper niches in the 
social order of which they are a part. This is important for a 
democratic government. (4) Community spirit cultivated through 
common interests and a common meeting place, where they can 
meet and exchange ideas. (5) Perpetuation, encouragement, and 
support of the basic institutions of the community, especially 
the family. (6) Individual feels responsible to the group.° 

The development of the individual in relation to the com- 
munity should be the aim of the Catholic teacher. The parish 
school is truly a part of the community. It should be the center 
of parish activity and should aim to preserve and strengthen the 
parish which supports it. But what benefits does the parish reap 


‘John Rufi, The Small te School. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926, p. 
* Orville Brim New York: The Macmillan Com- 


1923, 
* Marion’ Bush i Smith, A Sociological Analysis of Rural Education in 


Louisiana. Baton Rouge: The University of Louisiana Press, 1938, passim. © 
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if the students are merely educated for college or for life in the 
city? Such an education weakens rather than strengthens the 
parish. The future of the parish will depend upon the training 
given to those students who remain in the community. 

A study of the enrollment of a rural high school would reveal 
three groups of students: those who intend to go to college, those 
who desire to work in a city, and those who intend to live in 
the local community. All three intentions are noble ambitions 
and should be respected by the teachers. Even though the en- 
rollment were 100 per cent farm children, the school should not 
try to make them all farmers. Every student has the freedom 
to choose his vocation. If a student has the ability to do college 
work, he should be encouraged to attend college. The school 
should emphasize the advantages of rural life, but, regardless of 
what vocation the student chooses, the school should help pre- 
pare him for that work. It will be the duty, therefore, of the 
rural high school to give training which will meet the diverse 
needs of each group. 

The individual needs are important, but the first task is to con- 
sider the common needs and interests of the students. These 
common demands of the students are included in the general 
objective of Doctor Johnson,’ who believes that the school should 
provide “those experiences which help the students to form atti- 
tudes, habits, and ideas necessary for Christian living in a dem- 
ocratic society.” By experiences Doctor Johnson means a series 
of activities performed by the student under the guidance of the 
teacher. Under such circumstances real learning takes place. 
Attitudes, habits, and ideas are the basis of character formation. 
These attitudes, habits, and ideas are those which a Christian 
gentleman should possess, and are the essential qualities of a citi- 
zen of a democratic state. But these statements are very gen- 
eral, and it is left to the particular objectives to determine what 
attitudes, habits, and ideas are desirable. 

These particular objectives should include the student’s rela- 
tionship with God, his neighbor, nature, the Church, and him- 
self. The child must be taught to know, love, and worship God. 
He has a duty of knowing, belonging to, and supporting the 
Church. The common brotherhood of men is as important as 
the common interests of friends and the affection of relatives. 


"Reverend George Johnson, Classroom lecture on “Supervision.” 
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The resources of nature are frequently wasted. The child must 
know and understand his natural environment in order to pos- 
sess and use it correctly. All education should center around 
the physical, economic, social, cultural, and spiritual welfare 
of the child.* 

An appreciation of the dignity of manual labor and rural life 
in general is essential for the promotion of Doctor Johnson’s 
objective of education. America has never tolerated a caste sys- 
tem as formerly existed in many European countries. The citi- 
zens of the United States have always believed that all men are 
created equal and that every child has a chance to become a 
doctor, lawyer, or other professional man. In spite of this 
democratic ideal, a social stigma has been placed upon the com- 
mon laborer and the farmer. This attitude has practically di- 
vided society into two classes; the white-collar worker who 
despises the common laborer and farmer, and the manual laborer 
who envies the white-collar worker. Too many textbooks and 
teachers and too much literature in general give the impression 
that a weak mind and a strong back are the essential qualities 
needed for farming and manual labor. Too often a child is led 
to believe that a man with brains is too good to do manual labor 
or to farm. This un-Christian philosophy of life makes coopera- 
tion between the two groups very difficult and, as a result, makes 
true Christian democratic living impossible. 

Hence, the rural school and all schools should teach the dig- 
nity and importance of manual labor. Those who go to the city 
and to college need this broad social view of life. Too many 
young people leave the farm or rural community with a sigh of 
relief, glad that at last they have escaped from this despised class 
of people, and rejoicing that at last they have begun to live. 
They return to the farm for visits, relating the glories of city life 
over the life on the soil, and thus make the rural population 
more dissatisfied with their lot. The words and actions of these 
former rural residents increase the gap between rural and urban 
society and make the bridging more difficult. Such persons fill 
the city dwellers with peculiar ideas about the farm; whereas, 
if they were imbued with the dignity and importance of farm- 
ing, they could change the city dwellers’ attitudes toward agri- 
cultural life. A few former rural residents with love and esteem 


* Doctor Johnson, Classroom lecture on “Supervision.” 
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for the time-honored profession of farming would act as leaven 
by which the attitudes of the entire city population would be 
transformed. Such a conversion of the urban dwellers’ views 
will make closer cooperation possible. Then and only then. will 
men and women begin to live a truly Christian democratic life. 

However, complete cooperation is impossible unless the tillers 
of the soil cease to envy their city cousins. A failure to appre- 
ciate his occupation and a false idea about the glories of city life 
tend to make the country gentlemen dissatisfied. This dissatis- 
faction leads to jealousy, and jealousy makes cooperation diffi- 
cult. A love and admiration for his vocation will make the agri- 
culturist feel satisfied and ready to cooperate with others. 

This false philosophy of life has led many youth away from 
the farm, many who would be better off in the country and who 
are misfits in the city. While the objective of the rural high 
school should not be to keep all youth at home, it should present 
the advantages and disadvantages of both rural and urban life. 
Through this contrast the youth knows what he is leaving and 
to what he is going, when he leaves the farm. A comparison 
of the two types of life will help the child to form an opinion 
concerning the choice best for him. No doubt many would re- 
main and become successful farmers if they have a true picture 
of rural life. 

Many authorities believe that rural schools have failed to 
teach this appreciation of agriculture, and that it should be one 
of the principal objectives of education. This is one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of the Catholic Rural Life Conference. The 
members of this conference believe that: 


The educational programs should include an appreciation of 
rural living, the use of the soil, production for home use, cooper- 
ation, home arts, and crafts, ond such other arts and skills as the 
particular needs of the rural group require.® 

The Reverend Leon MeNeil, diocesan superintendent of 
Wichita, Kansas, and the Reverend Joseph Ostdiek,® diocesan 
superintendent of Omaha, Nebraska, have frequently stated this 
view. Father McNeil wrote that: 


Manifesto on Rural Life, National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 


Minoan The Bruce Pu Company, 1939, p. 15. 
* Reverend Joseph Ontdick “What of the Catholic Rural School.” 


Educational Handbook, 1941, p. 29. 
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The rural secondary school and college should provide voca- 
tional training to meet the needs of their students. On all levels 
the rural schools should develop an appreciative understandi 
of the country way of life and a recognition of the dignity an 
basic importance of the time-honored profession of agriculture." 


Foght studied the success of the farm folk schools in Denmark, 
and compared the philosophy of these schools with the American 
attitude toward the soil, and concludes: 


One of our greatest weaknesses is this disregard for the God- 
iven soil and the way we plunder it. The soil should be holy; 
ut the schools, at least, have been unable to inculcate this 

doctrine. The very worst phase of our present agricultural 
transition, perhaps, is the tenant farming, American landowners 
moving to town, drawn thither by educational, religious and 
social attractions. Here they add little to organized life, being 
naturally conservative and opposed to pro ive enterprise. 
The farms are left in the hands of tenants that “skin” the soil 
to death in their efforts to meet the increasing high rents. This 
suicidal system is gradually destroying our greatest natural 
resource—the soil. And now, what have our rural schools been 
doing to check this national evil? ** 


He also warns against becoming too practical and technical and 
insists that the school should give the students a cultural as well 
as a vocational education. This, he believes, is the objective of 
the Danish schools, and the reason for their success. The Danish 
schools teach many trades and scientific agriculture but also 
give their students a cultural education. Foght in his warning 
points out that there is a danger of— 


going to the extreme in the immediately practical and technical. 
e work of the schools is in danger of focusing too much on 
making two blades of grass grow where one grew before, on 
teaching girls to cook and keep house according to sanitary 
regulations, and the like. These things are all excellent and 
must be taught in the sehools, but they are utterly insufficient 
to make us a yong great agricultural nation. Let us recall 
here it was not the local agricultural schools and the household 
economic schools that primarily made Denmark a great scientific 
agricultural nation. If the worldly practical is separated from 
the broadening culture, the life horizon of the pupil is prone to 
become narrowed down to what is immediately present only, 


™ Reverend Leon MeNeil, Catholic Rural Education. Catholic Action, 
Vol. 14, Sept., 1932, p. 18. 

* Harold Foght, Rural Denmark and Its Schools. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1915, p. 305. 
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resulting in shrewd, calculating seeking for personal gain instead 
of far-reaching altruism. 

Our final conquest of the soil can scarcely come before a more 
uine folk culture permeates our rural communities at large. 
is would teach greater love of the soil—the naturalist farmer 

is the greatest kind of farmer; it would help us to measure the 
good life by spiritual standards not by man-made rules. It 
would help us to rise above the limitations of locality and state 
and teach an understanding of the national, even uni 
existence. 


The women of the farm bureau, meeting at Kimball, Nebraska, 
in November 1941, adopted the following resolution: 


We favor vocational education training in our schools as an 
accompaniment to, but not as a replacement of, a general 
education; because we believe that the only way to maintain a 
high type of democratic form of government is by building 
intelligent citizens.** 

The editor of the R.F.D. department of the Omaha World- 
Herald made the following comment on this resolution: 


I think that resolution is worthy a second reading. 

A “vocation” is what one does to make one’s livi Even 
with considerable “vocational” training, a fellow wouldn’t get 
along very well—would he?—unless he could write, read, and 
comprehend the English language reasonably well, understand 
enough mathematics to grasp its many applications to practical 
affairs, and know enough fundamentals of geography, history, 
science, economics, and government to fill his proper place as a 
citizen of the community, state, and nation. 

And to turn it around; if a fellow has some skill in the uses 
of language, some working knowledge of mathematics, science, 
geography, history, economics, and government, and haps 
some familiarity with the inspiration of good books and music 
he is likely—is he not?—to be able to do quite a lot for himself 
in the way of “vocational” education."* 


The last part of this comment would’seem to indicate that cul- 
tural education is the more important, and that a young man or 
woman can secure a vocational education if given the cultural 
education. It is hard for anyone to say which is more im- 
portant, as both are very important, and to neglect either is to 
neglect the complete education of the individual. That is like 


p. 308. 
Omaha World-Herald, R.F.D. Editor, December 6, 1941, p. 2. 
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saying you can make a professional man by cultural education, 
or that give a man a cultural education and he can secure the 
professional training necessary for his chosen vocation. Yes, 
both must be given simultaneously. Many young men and 
women with even a college education are unable to make a liv- 
ing because they have only a cultural education and no voca- 
tional training. Many high school graduates lack the ability to 


make a living even though they have what would be called a . 


knowledge of English, Science, Mathematics, History, and other 
subjects. Many youth struggle along on the farm barely able to 
make a living because they lack sufficient knowledge of scientific 
agriculture. It may be true that if a person were given the 
cultural education he could secure a vocational education, but 
it does not work out that way, and so the best policy, according 
to Father Rawe, 8.J., is to give both a cultural and vocational 
education at the same time. He criticizes the weakness of the 
home and local communities; whose weakness, he believes, is 
shown by the fact that the home is no longer the center of 
activity and the local communities are no longer real local com- 
munities. The school has failed to teach the boy and girl how 
to live economically, socially, and spiritually, and thus has con- 
tributed to the weakness of the home and community. He 
laments that the school has continued to teach the purely classi- 
cal course and failed to train the hand as well as the intellect. 
He believes that: 


The multiplication of classical courses will not rebuild these 
homes and these communities. The classics, I believe, cannot 
give us the education required to put vitality into homes, vitality 
into communities. The classics give us head work. Men also 
need training in work with their hands. The classics give us a 
knowledge of man in the past conditions. They do not give us 
a knowledge of the very unique problems which confront the 
home and the local community today. We are not proposing 
the abolition of the classics. We are simply pointing out the 
inadequacies in the training available through the classics. 

The job of selecting the subjects that will adequately balance 
the training, in which the classics have their proper and re- 
stricted place, is not an easy one. The greatest error we could 
fall into would be a wholesale rejection of the classics and the 
substitution of any so-called “practical” subjects. I would say 
that 90 per cent of the so-called “practical” subjects which are 
being substituted for the classics today are not the practical 
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subjects which are required to solve the living problems men 
face today. 

Educationally these so-called practical subjects are not as 
good as the classics for which they are substituted. For example, 
typewriting in a rural school would be called a “practical” sub- 
ject. Commercial courses are called practical subjects. But if 
these are to be the practical subjects, then it is much better to 
keep the strictly classical courses. 

The practical subjects that must come into education to give 
us the proper balance with classical training are subjects that 
will teach our young people directly how to make their homes 
and how to organize the business functions in their own local 
communities. The practical subjects, which I have in mind, are 
not subjects which prepare the boy or girl for a “job.” They 
should be subjects which will give the boy or girl the ability to 
make their own home and manage it, and the ability to exercise 
their social responsibility in all the forms of cooperation that 
life of a Christian community demands. And these practical 
subjects have a proper place in the education of all. Boys and 
girls in professional fields are also potential homemakers. They 
are also potential community makers and leaders in their 
communities. Professional people, like industrial people, are not 
exempt from family and community responsibility.** 

He completes his discussion of the classical and practical sub- 
jects with an outline for an agricultural and a home economics 
course. In his opinion these two courses should include the 
practical subject matter needed by rural youth, and points out 
by his outlines just what should be included. 

Christensen feels that there is a need for an adequate educa- 
tional program if farming communities are to meet present and 
future emergencies. The boys and girls should be equipped to 
cope with the economic and social problems as well as the tech- 
nical problems affecting agriculture. Such an educated youth 
is the hope of the future: 


Our forefathers recognized, and we are growing in our appre- 
ciation, that rural youth has been, and is, both the starting 
= and the goal in the development of better crops, better 

estock, better farms, better rural living and better rural 
citizenship. We do well in this and other conferences to stimu- 
late interest in, and focus attention upon, the needs of rural 
youth and its place in agriculture and rural life in this country."" 


*John C. Rawe, Classics or Practical Subjects. Catholic Rural Life 
Vol. 4, November 20, 1941, pp. 113-114. 
* C. L. Christensen, “The Place of Youth in Agriculture and Rural Life.” 
Catholic Rural Life Objectives, 1936. Des Moines: The Conference, p. 19. 
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The benefits of a cultural education and a practical education 
are very great. Foght relates some of the great benefits which 
came to Denmark as a result of the education of the country 
children. He describes these benefits: 


Denmark found itself in dire distress, both of political and 
social economic nature. The discredited country sought the 
acea for its ills in a remarkable school system which furnishes 
road culture and thorough technical preparation to every man, 
woman, and child living in its rural districts. The results have 
been marvelous. A war-crippled and almost bankrupt nation 
has, within two generations, taken an honorable place among the 
producing nations of Europe. Its agriculture is unexcelled, both 
as to the matter of production from the soil and distribution of 
the manufactured products to the markets of the world."* 


This type of education will also bring great benefits to the 
Church. Such youth will become leaders of men, for they will 
have a cultural background and will also know the technical 
side of agriculture. Their influence will be felt on the com- 
munity, which in most cases will be largely non-Catholic. Good 
educated Catholic men and women are excellent advertisement 
for the Church. A Catholic college of agriculture would not 
give the leaders for rural communities. Graduates from state 
universities of agriculture do not return to their home commu- 
nities, but find work with some farm organization. State col- 
leges of agriculture are not supplying farm leaders for local 
communities and neither would a Catholic college of agricul- 
ture. Graduates from the Catholic college, like those from the 
state college, would seek work in other fields of greater financial 
return. It is, therefore, the duty of the high school to supply 
these leaders for local communities. 

These are the major objectives of rural education, but there 
are many other functions the school should fulfill. Guidance is 
one of these important duties, for not all the students will re- 
main on the farm or in the local community. The students 
need guidance in making the choice of whether to take up farm- 
ing or to leave the community to work some other place. Some 
who choose to leave will intend to go to college; others will 
seek work in the city. They will need sympathetic direction 
in considering what profession or vocation to choose as their 


* Harold Foght, op. cit., p. x. 
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life’s work. This important task is recognized by the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, for in their Manifesto on Rural Life they 
declare: 

Vocational guidance should have a place in rural education. 
It is neither likely nor desirable that all who are born in the 
country remain on the land. An integral rural society needs 
ser en doctors, lawyers, teachers, nurses, farm leaders, and 
eaders in other professions. The countryside should continue 
to contribute its quota to the professional groups who serve both 
the city and in the country. No youth should leave the farm 
without a reasonable understanding of what he is leaving and 
to what he is going.** 

Health education is as important in the country as in the city. 
Wholesome recreation is an important need of the country youth. 
Many other needs were suggested by the Sisters in their responses 
to the questionnaires. A review of these ideas of the Sisters will 
indicate some of the important functions of the rural school. 
The several ideas upon which many agree are: the need for 
home economics and agriculture; club work such as the 4-H 
club; to beautify the home and make it more attractive; teachers 
should have an appreciation of rural life; and students should be 
taught an appreciation of rural life. Thus, many of the Sisters 
indirectly included the two major objectives of rural education 
given in the first part of this chapter. 

The following replies were given in answer to the question: 
“What suggestions would you make to enable the rural school 
to create an interest in and a love for rural life?” 

Projects which bring financial as well as scholastic interest. 

Special attention to literature dealing with rural life; discus- 
sions and debates to help students appreciate rural life. 

Vocation week with emphasis on advantages of rural life. 

Give Catholic Rural Life Conference more support. 

Cooperative study with sodality work. 

Projects such as transplanting trees, planting new trees, etc. 

Ability to entertain oneself without the company of others; 
this can be accomplished through culture of good literature and 


good radio programs. 

In reply to the question: “What suggestions would you make 
to help keep rural youth on the farm?” the following problems 
were indicated: 

* Manifesto on Rural Life, Catholic Rural Life Conference. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, p. 32. 
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One principal warned against carrying this idea too far. 
Sufficient and wholesome recreation. 
yy mie of a comfortable income so as to supply attrac- 

tions of the city. 

Make farming more profitable. 

A revised curriculum including courses adapted to rural life 
and interests. 

Students to realize that because of changing conditions farm 
does not and cannot offer a stable income. 

Cooperation socially and economically. 

Reading material on rural life. 

Suppress city standards. 

More developed social life through clubs and parish organiza- 
tions. 

Teach economic methods of particular value to farmers; e.g., 
cooperatives and credit unions. 

Insist on habits of refinement, teach art of conversation. 

Love of good books, magazines, and radio programs. 

General leadership among more progressive students. 


The question “How can a rural high school help improve con- 
ditions of the farmers?” was included to solicit ideas from the 
teachers concerning the possibilities of the rural high schools; 
and the following suggestions were made: 


Courses bearing on farming subjects, projects in farm work. 
Courses in home-making. 
Idealize rural culture and give an appreciation for the business 
side of farming. 
Teach courses which will attract attention of parents as to 
better farming and home-making. 
Farmers have a part in special vocational agricultural projects 
and exhibits. 
Business training and knowledge of ey ae 
Upholding the finer things of life without drawing them away 
Prana the real life. This real life can be had on almost the poorest 
arms. 
Club work. 
pathetic interest in rural life and suitable programs. 
urses in rural sociology. 
By being thoroughly concerned with their special problems and 
with their interests. 
Li leadership in religious, social, and economic life. 
Find out what training really fits the situation of the 


were asked to state what they thought was the 
greatest problem or difficulty of the rural school, and their 
answers indicated the following: 
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Lack of proper attitude on the part of most teachers. Many 
felt that teachers were interested in urban life rather than rural 
life. Teachers can do very much to arouse content or discontent. 

Keep youth rural-minded. 

Small income for farmers. 

Disinterested group of patrons. 

Financial struggle of the school, lack of funds to do what they 
would like to do. 

To a students for life on the farm. 

Catholic literature. 

Activities to make student more efficient for this life. 

No employment for graduates in the small towns. 


These answers indicate a great variety of duties for the effi- 
cient rural school. Some of them will contribute to the appre- 
ciation of rural life. Many indicate the subject matter to be 
included in a vocational and cultural education. They also 
suggest many minor objectives which have been expressed by 
Henderson. After studying the community of a mountain dis- 
trict of North Carolina, Miss Henderson formulated the follow- 
ing objectives: 

The curriculum should provide experiences which will assist the 
students in developing a better understanding of the influence of 
nature upon the development of plants, animals; and in applying 
scientific methods to their participation in farm activities. 

The curriculum should provide experiences which will develop 
within the pupils an increased understanding of the responsibility 
of the family as the most important agency in providing physical 
care and education for children during the period of infancy. 
The curriculum should provide experiences which will result in 
= | cas of pupils to maintain an adequate personal and public 

ealth. 

The curriculum should provide experiences which will develop 
in the pupils a better understanding of current thought and 
movements. 

The curriculum should provide experiences which will develop 
in the pupils an increased understanding of the orderliness and 
balance of the universe, and a greater appreciation of the po- 
tentialities of their natural environment. 

The curriculum should provide experiences which will ee 
within the pupils the attitude of working effectively with eac 
other; and understanding of the interdependence of people; and 
the ability to conform to social standards. 

The curriculum should provide experiences which will develop 
within the pupils more inclination to enrich their recreational 


es. 
The curriculum should offer experiences to the pupils which will 
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develop an increased understanding and appreciation of their 
social heritage, and the attitude of conserving the desirable 
elements of this heritage.”° 


These objectives of Miss Henderson added to the two major 
objectives: appreciation for rural life and cultural and voca- 
tional education, complete the objectives for rural education. 
If a curriculum is constructed with these aims as the basis, 
great benefits will result from the program of the school. These 
objectives suggest the activity program, basing the study upon 
the experiences and environment of the students, and looking 
first to the needs and interests of the students who will remain 
in the community. The benefits derived from such a system in 
Denmark have been referred to frequently. Foght frequently 
praises the Danish schools and gives them credit for the progress 
made in Denmark. The following paragraph summarizes his 
praise of the Danish schools: 


When one takes into consideration the deplorable conditions 
under which the Danish peasantry formerly lived, the arrogance 
with which the land-owning nobility treated them, the injustice 
of the land laws, and their own lack of education and scientific 
training, it is hard to realize how they should have become, 
almost over night, the leaders that they are in scientific agricul- 
tural production and distribution. And assuredly, this could not 
have come to pass had it not been for the leavening and elevating 
influence of their remarkable rural schools—and especially of the 
folk high schools—the folk high schools have disseminated amon 
all the country folk a broad general culture which has enabl 
them to rise out of self and local trivialities to see the world 


in large sage weet = The schools have helped them to think and 
e 


reason for themselves and have called forth a strong unifying 
fellow feeling, which has made it possible and easy for them to 
work together in common purpose.** 


Nearing ** praises the adult educational program of Nova 
Scotia and gives it credit for the transformation of the rural 
population. The high schools of America are educating the 
adults of tomorrow. Even the grade school at Porter Com- — 
munity near Kirksville, Missouri, by its practical course in 


* Helen Ruth Henderson, A Curriculum Study in a Mountain District. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1987, pp. 107-121. 

"Harold Foght, Rural Denmark and Its Schools. New York: The 

acmillan Company, 1915, pp. 37-38. ; 

> — Nearing, e Xaverian Movement.” Rural Sociology, Vol. 2, 
p. 77. 
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agriculture had a profound effect on the community. In 1918 
the teachers of this small two-room school decided to make the 
agricultural course more practical. They started with a school 
garden and a poultry club. Through these projects the children 
learned about the care of poultry and plants. Many of the 
children started home projects, and these projects interested the 
parents and older brothers and sisters, until finally the projects 
became a means of improving living conditions and a source of 
income for the community.™ 

What has been done in one community through education can 
be done in another. The examples of the second chapter have 
shown how it has been done in many communities. Emulation 
of these outstanding schools will bring untold benefits to the 
local community, state, and nation. 


SUMMARY 


Just as a contractor needs a plan to guide him in the con- 
struction of a building, so does a teacher need a plan to guide 
her in the construction of a curriculum. Such a plan for con- 
struction of a curriculum should be made on the basis of the 
needs of the individuals and the local community. The needs 
of the students of rural communities suggest the following objec- 
tives: (1) School should provide experiences to help the students 
form attitudes, ideas, and habits for Christian living in a demo- 
cratic society. (2) The school should teach an appreciation of 
rural life. (3) The school should provide those experiences 
which will enable the students to develop a broad cultural back- 
ground and also prepare themselves for a vocation. (4) The 
school should provide experiences which will help the students 
to make an intelligent choice of a vocation. The objectives of 
Miss Henderson complete the objectives of rural education. Miss 
Henderson’s objectives were formulated by one well acquainted 
with rural conditions and summarize the needs, problems, and 
suggestions of the Sisters in their responses to the questionnaire. 

P. E. ScHNEIDER. 


“Evelyn Dewey, New Schools for Old. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Company, 1918, passim. 


IRISH EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTION TO EARLY 
NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey was permanently incorporated into the British 
Empire, by conquest and under the Treaty of Westminster (1664, 
1673). As directed by the Duke of York, proprietor, Lord 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, a Scot, set forth a scheme of 
religious toleration if not religious freedom: 


No Person . within the eaid Provines et any Time shall be 
anyways molested, punished, disquieted or called in question for 
any Difference in opinion or Practice in matters of Religious 
Concernment who do not actually disturb the civil Peace. . . 
but that .. . every such person... may... freely and fully 
have and enjoy his . . Judgments and consciences in matters of 

through-out ‘the Province. 


As early as 1665, there were said to be a few imported French 
Catholic salt-makers from the Isle of Jersey who were settled 
at Woodbridge because they were not wanted by the colonists 
of Elizabethtown. Among them was Vanquellen, who became 
surveyor general and a member of the Council who was willing 
to take the oath of allegiance.’ 

On the other hand, William Douglas of Bergen, as a Catholic, 
was denied a seat in the assembly (1680). Later he left for 
New York, from which he was banished to New England.* In 
East Jersey under the twenty-four proprietors there was a con- 
siderable degree of toleration, possibly through indifferent en- 
forcement of the English code in a distant region where there 
were no known recusants.‘ In the period of Dongan’s governor- 
ship of New York, Mass may have been said for secret Catholics 
by Father Thomas Harvey and his fellow Jesuits. With the 


* Aaron and Jacob Spicer, The Grants, C 
of "the Province of New Jersey (Phil 1788) 1788), 77. 
have been Thomas P. Phalen, Catholics in Colonial Days (New York, 
1935) and Sister Martha Maria O’Brien’s master’s essay Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934) entitled, “Catholic Activities in New Jersey and its Vicinity 
from y Colonial Times to 1814.” 

*C. M. Andrews, Colonial Self Government (New York, 1904), 107; 
Catholic Encyclopedia, X, 792. 

a Smith, History of the Colony of Nova-Caesaria or New Jersey 
(1765), 55; James Roosevelt Bayley, Brief Sketch of the Early History oar 
the Catholic Church on the Island of Manhattan (New York, 1854), 23 n.; 
8. HX. Cobb, Rise < Religious Liberty in America (New York, 1902), 400 f. 

, Op. 162. One of these proprietors, the Earl, of Perth, 
olic. A. East Jersey Under the Proprietary 
Government (New York, 1846), 108 
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disciplinarian, using the strap and the ferule.”** Indeed in the 
difficulty of obtaining teachers, it was found that of those 
employed: 

They were mainly Irish or Scotch adventurers who came over 


to find some new career, and they usually were, to a degree, 
drinking men, who had outlived their usefulness and the patience 


of their friends at home.** 


In Monmouth County, a local historian has well stated for 
a later era, possibly about 1830: 


There is no doubt of the badness of the school of the early 
period. Most of the teachers were young Irishmen with a smat- 
tering of education compared to present standards. Yet they had 
had some school training in the old —a perhaps more than 
most of the natives could ibly have. Then, too, if he could. 
approach the standard, of whom it is delightfully said, ‘t’was 
certain he could write and cipher too; lands, he could measure 
and tides-time presage, and ev’n the story ran that he could 
guage,’ he must indeed have been a wonder as to what he 

. . .. So in comparison, the teacher from the Emerald Isle 
was in good standing so far as his learning went, which was 
indeed not far.** 
Masters Timothy Murphy, James McCurdy, and Charles Kelly 
were teaching schools. Murphy (1748-1812) came to Bethany, 
New Jersey, in 1770, fought in the Revolution, married into an 
old family, and occupied himself as a farmer, teacher, physician, 
and justice of the peace. His son, Francis, became a judge, as 
did his grandson Joseph Murphy of Freehold, while a great 
grandson, Henry C. Murphy of Brooklyn, was President 
Buchanan’s minister to Holland.’* 

In Union County of the early eighteenth century there were 
teachers like John Walsh, George Whelan, McCord, and 
McNulty.” At Hackensack, references have been found in local 
records to Masters Reilly, Burke, Timpany, Roche, and Geaghan 
who were all immigrants from Ireland.™ 
Of indentured teachers there was no doubt a considerable 


OD: 
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John Education” = History of Monmouth County, 
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- number of men of ability as indicated by a typical advertise- 
ment for the runaway master, James Murphy, who had been 
in the French military service and who was conversant with the 
French tongue. His return was worth forty shillings of some 
taskmaster’s money; that is about what would be offered for a 
laborer.** Teachers were apt to be for the most part Scottish . 
and Irish adventurers, not infrequently drinking men, accord- { 
ing to a recent analysis of the faults and facts about teachers ¥ 
and schoolmasters: 


Over indulgence in alcoholic beverages appears to have been ' 
a not uncommon failing of early schoolmasters. Nor is this fault gg 
confined to any particular group of colonies nor to any one 3 

_ nationality.* 

A distinguished teacher was Lieutenant Colonel Francis 3 
Barber whose father, Patrick, had come from County Longford 1 
and had settled in the little town of Princeton (1749), where 7 
his four sons were born and reared. Francis Barber, a grad- m 
uate from Princeton College, master of a grammar school at _ 
Elizabethtown, and a tutor of Alexander Hamilton, won fame a 


as a lieutenant colonel of the Third Regiment of New Jersey F 
troops in the forces under the latter’s father-in-law, General 1 
Schuyler, exchanged swords with Lafayette, and was killed at 
the close of the war by a falling tree.** 

- Thomas McCurtin, an ancestor of John Gilmary Shea, the 
outstanding deceased American Catholic historian, established 
an academy at Mount Holley as early as 1760. It was his 
brother, Daniel McCurtin, who left a Journal of the Times at . 
the Siege of Boston and Our Arrival at Cambridge near Boston, 
August 9, 17752° Nugent Kelly taught about ten years at 
Woodbridge in Middlesex County during which time he is re- 
corded a half dozen times as witnessing wills. Killed in a 
wreck of a ferry boat (1760), his own estate was administered 


(1984) 

* Willard s 8. Elebree, The American Teacher (N. Y., 1989), 18; Murray, 
op. cit., 13. 

“JAJl., 7:41; Woodward, Burlington and Mercer Counties, 650. 

* Peter Guilday’s bi of Shea in United States Catholic His- 
torical Society Records udies, 27 (New York, 1926), 7. 


"New York Gazette and Weekly Post-Boy, Jan. 14, 1754 as cited, 
Ell Readings to Public én the United States 
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by Richard Kelly.” Patrick Kelly, teacher in Allen’s Town, died 
intestate 1754 and the court appointed Patrick Hanlon admin- 
istrator of his estate on the refusal of his wife, Elizabeth Kelly, 
to act in that capacity.*". James Farrell, whose marriage and 
whose children’s christenings were recorded in the Episcopalian 
churches at Freehold and Shrewsbury, taught schools at Free- 
hold and at Cranberry before his removal to New York where 
he established his own academy in Broad Street at the house of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Witt where he would teach reading, writing, 
arithmetic, mathematics, navigation, surveying and the like.** 
Robert Cummings, born and educated in Ireland, became a sur- 
geon in the Revolutionary forces and thereafter was known as a 
skillful physician. J. W. Rafferty advertised himself as a grad- 
uate from the Colege of Physicians and Surgeons, Edinburgh.”* 
At Elsin Borough, Patrick Fegan was teaching about 1759.*° 
Possibly because of the non-conformist religious views of teach- 
ers, Governor Thomas Boone, about 1760, issued a proclamation 
that all teachers must be licensed on the basis of good character, 
loyal principles, and Protestant faith. Magistrates were to con- 
duct inquiries and administer the proper oaths." 

At Perth Amboy, William Dunlap (1766- ), son of an im- 
migrant soldier from Londonderry, became known as a portrait 
painter and as an author rather than as a teacher.*? Mr. McKean, 
rector of the local St. Peter’s Church, arranged a subscription to 
build a schoolhouse in which he probably taught the pupils. Ap- 


parently a schoolhouse was rented in 1768 in which McNaughton, © 


“a black-looking Irishman,” taught until 1770.%* Much later 
an advertisement appeared in this form: “This is to inform 
Mr. Richard Wright, of the Kingdom of Ireland, who lately 
kept a school at Perth Amboy, that his brother, Joseph Wright, 
is arrived in these parts.” ** 


=New "York Gazette and Ag 4 Mercury, July 12, 1756, cited Elsbree, 
op. cit., 62 and in J.AJ., 27: 

* James P. Snell, History of ‘Sussex and Warren Counties (Philadelphia, 
1881), 505, 216. 

27:96. 
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Alexander McWhorter (1734-1807), son of a small farmer 
from County Armagh, was a Presbyterian divine, chaplain in 
the patriot forces, one of the founders of Jersey City, and a 
president of the Newark Academy.** With both grandparents 
hanged in Ireland, McWhorter was unquestionably of approved 
rebel stock. 

In the decade before the Revolution, there were such masters 
as Doctor Sheridan of Elizabeth and John Colgan of Salem. 
Probably this was the Bernard Sheridan, an intelligent LIrish- 
man with a marked brogue, who about 1806 kept the school at 
Paterson “up to a very high standard” and whose tombstone 
extolled his virtues as follows: 


Here lies an honest man at rest, 

As ever God in his image blest. 

A friend of man, and a friend of truth, 
A friend of age and a guide of youth. 

If there’s another wor rid, d, he lives in bliss, 
If there’s none, he made the best of this.®* 


While somewhat later, Patrick Murdock, a rigid Presbyterian 
from the North of Ireland, managed the excellent Elizabethtown 
Academy.*" Reverend William Boyd conducted a classical 
school in Somerset County which prepared boys for Princeton. 
Near Paterson, Thomas Gould (1820) was succeeded by Bryan 
Sheys, an Irish possessor of a rich brogue, a good teacher, “a 
man of fine parts, an excellent scholar, frank and generous,” 
whose “only fault was an over fondness for a social glass.” ** 

There was little welcome for Roman Catholics, as even the 
revolutionary constitution granted only a confined toleration 
and restricted office-holding to Protestants. However, there was 
some activity among Catholic settlers at Mount Hope, Ring- 
wood, Burlington, Egg Harbor and Princeton with Irish mis- 
sionaries like Father Vincent Keating and the early Augustin- 
ians from Philadelphia and in the towns near New York attended 
by Fathers Whalen and O’Brien—all teachers in the larger 
sense of the word. 


Diary, 219, 30 307, III, 138, 431, 526. 
eee) upon from inted in New 
Jersey I, vols. 25, 26; Murray, op. cit., 1 

"JAI., 2:84; Murray, op. cit., 96. 
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_As late as 1790, there were not over seven academies and 
Princeton had only about ninety and Queens (Rutgers College) 
about forty-five students. There was no provision for public 
education, schooling being for those who could afford to attend 
an academy or belong to a cooperative school society which 
could hire a teacher. In the late Federalist period, James 
Parker, a graduate of Columbia College, an Episcopalian, and a 
trustee of Princeton and Rutgers, supported a school program 
and did get a bill through the legislature creating a free school 
fund.** 

The College of New Jersey (Nassau Hall or Princeton) was 
a Scotch-Irish foundation (1746) and a nursery for orthodox 
and patriotic preachers. Of such men, there may be recalled: 


MeMillan, big of frame, heavy voiced, and as the stone 
benches in his school, was typical of one sort of Princeton fron- 
tier preacher and schoolmaster.” 


With Princeton one associates Scotch-Irish ministers as Dr. 
William Tennent, founder of the Log College (1726) near the 
forks of the Nashaminy in Pennsylvania, who married a daugh- 
ter of Reverend Gilbert Kennedy of Dundonald in Ulster, his 
sons Gilbert and William Tennent, who collected in Ulster and 
Scotland for the college (which also profited from the lotteries) , 
Rev. Samuel Finley from County Armagh, president (1761- ), 
a good classical student, a sincere man, and a preacher of too 
much invective and no great theological lore,“ John Blair, a 
professor of divinity from Ireland, and Hugh Williamson, an 
Irish mathematician, John McKean, and Charles McHenry from 
Donegal, Charles Beatty and Samuel Smith (president, 1795- 
1812), whose father migrated from Derry and whose brother, 
John B. Smith, presided over Union College. Of an early tutor, 
Henry Kollock, John Henry Hobart, later an Episcopalian 
bishop, could write, “Although he is a Democrat and a Calvinist, 
he is the most intelligent, gentlemanly, and agreeable companion 
I ever found.” 


Certainly these Irish Presbyterian divines made Princeton a 


” Walter R. Fee, The Transition from Aristocracy to Democracy in New 
Jersey, 1789-1829 (Somerville, N. J., 1933), 7 f. 

“Collins, Witherspoon, II, 224. 

“ Stiles, Diary, II, 337. 

“ Murray, op. cit., 250 n. 
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center of religious learning, patriotism, and democracy. As an 
indication of the close Irish contacts, Dr. John Witherspoon, 
a Scot, Finley’s successor as president, received a call to Dublin 
which as a patriot he declined. James Lyon, later a prominent 
preacher, prepared his hymn book, Urania, while a student at 
Nassau Hall.** Of a later date there were Presidents James 
Carnahan of Ulster stock from Cumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and long proprietor of a preparatory school at George- 
town, Maryland; “* McLean and his successor (1868), the Rev. 
Dr. James McCosh, who had taught logic and philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, prior to his immigration in 1866. His 
writings and arguments were serviceable to Gladstone in his 
fight for the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland.** 

A rebel, Joseph Campbell (1776- ) escaped to America 
in 1797 and taught school at Cranberry, New Jersey, before he 
established his own English and Classical Academy at Princeton 
in 1801, where there was located another United Irishman, 
Robert Adrian (Sept. 30, 1775-1843), a contributor to the North- 
ern Patriot, an associate of Wolfe Tone and Samuel Neilson in 
Belfast, and a refugee from Carrickfergus to America who 
carried a price on his head.“ At first he instructed in an acad- 
emy at Princeton, and then administered academies in York 
County and in Reading, Pennsylvania. Thereafter he taught 
mathematics and science in Queens (Rutgers) College in New 
Brunswick (1809-1813) where he was actively engaged in re- 
search and the publication of his results. He revised a text in 
mathematics, calculated The Gentlemen’s Diary and Almanac 
for 1811, contributed to scientific publications, and became an 
active member of the Philosophical Society and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. No man of his day was held 
in higher esteem as a mathematician and teacher: 

One of his students declares, he greatly inspired and helped 
his students. Other word is that only the more able and seriously 
ans casts students were able to profit by his instructions. 


 @Collins, op ,I,1 
“§. 8. Days of Washington (1899), 173, 


“For Princeton, _— op. cit., 199f, 269, 277; cit., I, 68; 
DAB. III ,1929) 498 
* John D. Crimmins, Irish American Historical Miscellany eke 180 f; 


J AJ., 27-162; John F. Hagaman, History of Princeton, (1879) ; 
William H. 8. TDremeateh, it History of Rutgers College, 1766-1984 (New 
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Called to Columbia College in New York, he taught there for 
twelve years when, for reasons of health, he returned to Rutgers 
only to be called, in 1827, as a professor and provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. After seven years, he retired to 
New Brunswick as his chosen dwelling place and entered richly 
into the town’s life. 

Another Irish-born professor in Rutgers was Dr. Joseph Neil- 
son, a son of James Neilson who came from Ireland not at the 
conclusion of the American Revolution, but in 1796, probably 
as a political refugee and established himself as a Presbyterian 
preacher in New York.** Joseph Neilson was graduated from 
Columbia College (1804) and despite his blindness opened a 
classical school in New York City which “sent to Columbia the 
best men that college received, men who took honors, and at 
one time more men than all other teachers together.” Called 
to Rutgers (1825), he merited his professorship in Latin and 
Greek as the college historian has indicated: 


He knew his classics; he had the teaching gift; and he was 
unsurpassed in discipline. .. . He was a great strength to the 
teaching staff and, a devout Christian as well as an exact scholar, 
he was also much loved. After only a few years his none too 
vigorous health fell prey to paralysis; for six months he received 
pt taught his classes at his home; and he died November 9, 


An Ulster-born professor was John D. Ogilby (1810-1851) 
who was brought to New York at the age of six years and was 
graduated from Columbia in 1829. A rector of Columbia Col- 
lege Grammar School, an editor of a Latin reader, a Virgil, and 
a Latin dictionary, and a student of ecclesiastical history, he 
was invited to teach at Rutgers (1833) where his brother Fred- 
erick assisted him as a tutor. An ordained Episcopalian min- 
ister, he was temporary rector of Christ Church in New Bruns- 
wick and, in 1840, went to the General Theological Seminary in 
New York as professor of church history. Always in frail 
health, he died at an early age while studying in Paris.** 

An interesting United Irishman was Dr. D’Aubigne, a native 
of Waterford, Ireland, who fled the land in fear of execution for 
his active participation in the Rebellion of 1798. In Milton 


Demarest, Crimmins, op. cit., 58; J.AJ., 27:1665. 
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and Sparta, he was known for his properties and benevolencies 
but he died in an alms house at Bethany, Pennsylvania (1821). 
John Linn of Scotch-Irish stock was long a judge of the Common 
Pleas and later a Congressman. Samuel Marshall, an Irish 
immigrant, was a leading local physician, while Francis Moran 
(1793-1854) from Trinity College, Dublin, won renown as a 
physician and surgeon who merged science into experience.*° 

The Somerville Academy, near Raritan, had as its first prin- 
cipal an Irishman, Lucas George, with succeeding teachers like 
John Walsh and Daniel McCarty. The first academy of any 
consequence in Monmouth County was opened at Freehold, in 
1832, and the first teacher was a rugged but cultured Irishman 
named McBurney who prepared boys for college with consider- 
able success. Another teacher, Smith, was supposed to be an 
Irishman, and in this school there taught (1836) James Shields, 
later a general in the Mexican and Civil Wars and a United 
States Senator from three states—Illinois, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri.** Much later Pennington Seminary founded (1838) by 
John K. Shaw, a Methodist preacher, was directed for many 
years (after 1860) by Reverend Thomas O’Hanlon. A promoter 
of the Centenary Collegiate Institute of Hackettstown was the 
Reverend C. Walsh. At Trenton, Joseph Roney was principal 
apparently of a tax-supported school about 1844. At Borden- 
town, Madame Marat, wife of Prince Marat, established a pri- 
vate school (1840) 

There was established an academy at Matowan where Cynthia 
Collins taught, but she might well be a New Englander, for, as it 
has been noted in connection with a county organization of 
teachers, in 1855: 

The Irish teacher of the olden time had been supplanted by 
teachers from New England, but there were at that time here and 
there a few native teachers. They were, however, in a hopeless 
minority."* 

In Vernon, early teachers were Love and Benjamin Curry who 
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were succeeded by an unnamed Irishman. At Hardyston, there 
was reported: 

A pedagogue of much fame at this period was George Mathews, 
an Irishman by birth, who succeeded Mr. Marsh and left his 


impression upon the youthful minds of the community. Other 
teachers followed but their names are not recollected. 


At Broadway and in the township of Franklin, an Irishman prac- 
ticed his two professions law and teaching.™ 

To the scientific development of agriculture, Irishmen made 
some contribution. James Riley of Elizabethtown submitted to 
the Philosophical Society for Promoting Agriculture a scheme 
for making manure out of clay. John Ward, school teacher in 
the Union District School, published a farmers’ almanac which 
had considerable vogue (1830).°* A marked contribution to 
agriculture and its teaching was made by P. T. Quinn (1838- ) 
who at the age of ten years left County Longford to become for- 
tunately a member of the household of James P. Mapes, a pro- 
fessor of chemistry, a soil expert, president of the Mechanics 
Institute, a founder of the American Repertory of Arts, Sciences 
and Manufacturers, and a promoter of the National Agricultural 
Society at Washington. Working and studying by himself, for 
he had only six months in Reverend John F. Pinguy’s boarding 
school, Quinn at eighteen years of age was managing Mapes’ 
practical farm with twenty employees and an agricultural station 
which taught students scientific farming. Mapes manufactured 
fertilizer and edited The Working Farmer of which Quinn be- 
came an assistant editor (1861) and so continued after its merger 
with the U. S. Journal. Later along with Patrick Barry, the 
horticulturalist, he wrote for Lowe’s Pen and Plow (1873- ), 
whose name was suggested by Horace Greeley. On Lowe’s retire- 
ment, he took over his agricultural pupils at twenty-five dollars 
a month tuition and travelled the state as a farmers’ agricultural 
consultant as to crops, soils, drainage, manures and implements. 
Though tuition was increased to $400 for four months, the 
school grew until other features of Quinn’s business so expanded 
that the number of apprentices after 1861 was cut to three or 
four. Quinn contributed agricultural material to the New York 


“Snell, op. cit., 334, 350, 703. ‘ 
“Carl R. Woodward, The Development of Agriculture in New Jersey, 
1840-1880 (1927), 72, 76. 
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Tribune, published Pear Culture for Profit (1869) and Money 
in the Garden, A Vegetable Manual Prepared with a View to 
Economy and Profit (1872), and served as secretary of the state 
agricultural society (1871-1885) and 6n the Board of Visitors 
of Rutgers College (1874-1884) .** 

J. Payne Lowe too came from Ireland as a youth of fifteen 
years and as secretary for Mapes became an authority on agri- 
culture and entomology, on which he wrote for his own agricul- 
tural journals and lectured in Ohio, Western New York and 
Canada.*" 

Francis D. Murphy advertised a School for Boys which pre- 
pared for counting house or college with board and tuition at 
$100 to $130 per year."* In 1851 William Kelly established a 
private school which proved a successful preparatory in classics 
and mathematics, or according to another account taught all 
subjects including the classics at Mount Holly Academy. At 
Union Academy, Shiloh, E. P. Larkin, the principal, was pro- 
gressive enough to stress chemistry and agricultural education.” 

About 1820, there was a “Celtic Irish” movement into New 
Jersey and therewith an impetus to the beginnings of Catholic 
life. In 1820, Edward Quinn, a classical scholar, was the first 
Catholic schoolmaster of Newark, and he gave lessons to chil- 
dren as well as to adult men and women.** The Newark Board- 
ing School for boys was advertised in 1833 in the New York 
Truth Teller which was in itself a demonstration of its creed if 
not its racial management. In 1832, popular Patrick Moran, 
founder of the organized church in New Jersey (1798-1865), be- 
came the first resident pastor of St. John’s Church and soon 
established a parochial school where the poor children of the 
parish received free tuition and books from a fund collected from 
every adult at the rate of two cents a week. His teacher was 
John Nugent, a former seminarian at Maynooth, near Dublin, 
who later had a career as a lawyer, as a secretary to Congress- 


Jor 1916-1917 of a the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture 
* Woodward, op. cit., 143 f. 

Freeman's "Journal, Sept. 11, 1841. 

” Murray, op. cit., 69 69: E. M. Woodward and J. F. Hageman, The Hie- 
tory of Burlington and Mercer Counties (1883), c. 209. 

“Carl Woodward, op. cit., 152. 
“JAI, 21:136 f. 
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man William Wright, as Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald, editor of the Newark Vindicator, as a Forty-Niner 
to California, and as editor-founder of the San Francisco 
Herald. 

Another teacher whom Father Moran sought for his school was 
Bernard Kearney (1798-1882) who came from Dublin, in 1822, 
but he was already contracted for by pupils who had paid part 
of their year’s tuition.** He won recognition as the teacher of 
boys and as an expert engraver of coffin-plates. Among his pri- 
vate pupils were Michael Augustine Corrigan, later Archbishop 
of New York, the father of General Philip Kearney, whose peo- 
ple were originally from the same part of Ireland, and James 
Smith (1851-1927), manufacturer, newspaper publisher, and 
United States Senator. This noted teacher later founded Kear- 
ney’s Institute of Penmanship and Bookkeeping which was at- 
tended by clerks for merchants and lawyers who would learn 
“penmanship, book-keeping and stenography.” He served on 
the board of education 1859-1860, even as Alexander Dougherty 
had on the first board (1851), and won the respect of citizens of 
all faiths for his learning and integrity. Of his work, a local 
historian has written: 

Two famous schools of Newark which were founded in the 
days when free public schools were almost unthought of, and 
which continued to thrive after these were well established, were 
those of Nathan Hedges and Bernard Kearney. They were typi- 
cal schools of their time, in which the personality of the teacher 


counted for well nigh everything. These two old Newark teachers 
impressed upon scores of Newark youths solid principles for 


good conduct and right living. 


Father John Mackin, who was appointed pastor of Trenton in 
1844, opened a basement school with Miss Scanlan and Mr. 
McCaffrey as teachers. The school grew gradually under a series 
of Irish teachers, becoming the nucleus of the parochial school 
system of the city and the later diocese. In South Amboy, 
Father Michael Madden established a school in the early fifties. 


* Urquhart, oP, Re Il, 758; P. J. Flynn, History of St. John’s Church, 

Newark (1800), 91-43 Purcell “Corrigan DAB., IV, DAB., 17:285; 
” in 450; 1 

Frank J. Urquhart, A History of the City of Newark, N. J., 1666-1918, Il, 
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Michael Clery, an arrival in Trenton from County Tipperary, 
established a Catholic bookstore.** 

Seton Hall College was founded by Bishop James Roosevelt 
Bayley with the aid of pastors and laymen, of whom about one 
half were Irish, and Father Bernard McQuaid, later Bishop of 
Rochester, was named first rector. Staff and students were 
largely Irish-born or of immediate Irish background. In addi- 
tion to this college, the Catholic Almanac for 1860 listed three 
select female schools under the Benedictine and Charity Sisters, 
eleven parochial schools, and two orphanages. 

Ricwarp J. PURCELL. 


* Hi of the rae pooch of Trenton (Princeton, 1907), c. 26, 46; 
Lee J ersonal Memoir of Mercer County, 
N. (Lewis, 1907), 


“Murray, op. cit., 308 f.; : Catholic Almanac, 1860, 165. 
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THE BLIND HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


There are about 200,000 blind persons in the United States 
today. Of this number nearly 40,000 are employed. They are 
engaged in hand assembling in war factories and in ware- 
houses; they operate telephone exchanges, do office typewriting, 
serve as mothers’ helpers; they act as air raid wardens, and 
help in various other ways to further the war effort. The Gov- 
ernment buys many articles made by blind persons for use in 
army camps and on ships at sea. These blind persons perform 
many duties that help to keep up the morale at home, such as 
entertaining, church organ playing, lecturing, writing, tap danc- 
ing, singing, playing for dances. They also engage in many 
professional pursuits, as lawyers, osteopaths, secretaries, etc. 

In over 65 schools for the blind throughout the country some 
6,000 pupils are learning ways and means to become useful 
citizens in spite of their handicap. There are three Catholic 
schools for the blind situated in the east. For the blind a black- 
out and its accompanying rules and regulations are nothing 
novel—they live in a continual blackout. Many blind persons 
have volunteered as air raid wardens in order to help and direct 
others to safety in time of danger. 

Blind persons like to be independent. They do not look for 
sympathy. They have many friends, chief among which we find 
the faithful Seeing Eye dog. Hundreds of these dogs guide men 
and women all over the country, leading them back and forth 
from their work in the war factories; to the farm and the news- 
stand; to the courtroom where the blind lawyer is pleading a 
case for his client; to church, to the office—wherever they wish 
to go. After a month of study and practice, the dog and its 
blind master become inseparable friends. The master holds 
the U-shaped leather harness in his left hand, and by manipulat- 
ing this harness and oral commands such as “left,” “right,” 
“forward,” the dog and its master walk at a rather rapid pace. 
When the dog approaches the edge of the curb, it stops and 
waits for a signal to advance. About 15 per cent of the blind 
are capable of using a dog. Although it takes only three months 
to train a dog and one month for the blind person to get used to 
the dog, yet it takes about four years to train a sighted in- 
structor to teach the dogs. 
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Speaking about the Seeing Eye dogs, we should mention the 
grand work being done by the Seeing Eye Institute at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, where every day you can see the instructors 
training the dogs at intersections and in traffic. You should also 
know about the Hazel Hurst Foundation at Monrovia, Califor- 
nia. Hazel Hurst, a Catholic girl, blinded by an accident when 
quite young, was educated at the parochial school in Ogdens- 
burg, New York. She put herself through Columbia University 
by doing stenographic work and tutoring. At the instigation 
of Bishop Joseph H. Conroy, the Rotary Club presented her 
with “Babe,” a Seeing Eye dog. Accompanied by “Babe” she 
gave a three-year lecture tour of the United States, Canada and 
Europe in order to get funds to provide other blind persons with 
dogs. Today the Hazel Hurst Foundation, Inc., is a monument 
to the ingenuity, pluck and foresight of sightless Hazel Hurst. 

During their leisure hours the blind read, listen to the Talking 
Book and the radio; play instruments and games such as chess, 
dominoes and card games, and perform the various duties of 
the household. At home the blind make rugs, dish towels, 
stuffed toys, hand-woven fabrics and many other articles. Knit- 
ting, crocheting, spinning, weaving and sewing for the men in 
the armed forces are keeping the hands of our devoted blind 
persons busy these days. 

Much of the current literature is transcribed into Braille, and 
about one-fourth of the blind in the country can read Braille. 
Braille is a finger-reading system of embossed characters formed 
by using combinations of six dots. By various combinations 
of these six dots, all of the letters of the alphabet, plus punctua- 
tion and composition signs, can be written. 

The Catholic Church has always given of her best to the 
world’s unfortunates. She cannot lift the veil, as did Our 
Savior, from darkened eyes, but she gives help, comfort and 
consolation gladly and lavishly. It was a Catholic by the name 
of Valentin Haiiy (1745-1822) who began the movement that 
brought about the establishment in all civilized countries of . 
institutions of learning and industrial schools for the blind. 
Although his system of raised printing is no longer used, he 
will be remembered as the man who started the blind on the 
road to a more useful and independent life. His emphasis upon 
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vocational education was far in advance of general educational 
thought. 

The name of Valentin Haiiy may well be emblazoned with 
letters of gold on every institution for the blind in the world, 
for, as a result of the public exhibitions of his pupils during the 
year 1785 in Paris, public interest and sympathy were aroused 
for the blind, and he was enabled to start the National Institu- 
tion for the Young Blind—the first educational institution for 
the blind founded in Europe. He was the first to conceive the 
idea of systematically teaching the blind to read by means of 
raised characters. His pupils were also instructed in vocal and 
instrumental music. The following lines, frequently found on 
the portrait of Haiiy, are taken from one of their hymns: 


“The Arts and the Virtues from him took their torch, 
' To give light to the Blind from the base of his tomb. 


Haiiy’s little orchestra, with the chorus of children who had 
been born blind, played during the Corpus Christi processions 
and in the chapel of the Tuileries. Haiiy died in the arms of 
his brother, Abbe Haiiy, on March 19, 1822, earning by his 


marvelous inventiveness and charitable foresight the title of 
“Father of the Blind.” 

If you had visited the Royal Institution for Blind Youths in 
the year 1826, you would have found yourself in what was 
formerly the Seminary of St. Firmin. You would have watched 
the youths passing through the corridors and might have noticed 
a youth of seventeen, Louis Braille. It was Braille who in 1829 
conceived the idea of perfecting the work of Haiiy and Charles 
Barbier and arranging points in a number of various combina- 
tions. Since then it has become the universal type for the blind, 
adapted to every language. Standard English Braille consists 
of four grades: Grade One, uncontracted; Grade One and a 
Half, simply contracted; Grade Two, moderately contracted; 
and Grade Three, highly contracted. The usual novel copied 
into Braille makes from six to eight volumes. Besides the 
Braille writer and the hand slate, we have Braille embossed 
with a stereotype on thin metal sheets, from which impressions 
are taken on paper. 

When a blind person wishes to write a letter to a blind friend, 
he uses slate and stylus instead of pencil and paper, and punches 
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out the Braille dots by hand. If he is fortunate, he might have 
a Braille writer which is very much like a typewriter. The 
blind also have Braille music scores. The notes of the Braille 
musicography indicate not only the tone but also its duration. 
In playing the piano or the organ the blind musician may read 
his music with his left hand while he plays with his right. All 
classes of music from the simplest waltz to the most elaborate 
symphony are made clear by means of the 63 signs resulting 
from combinations of the six points. The blind read their 
books with their fingers, running their fingers lightly over the 
raised dots. In fact, the blind read and write Braille very much 
as seeing people read and write. 

Many blind people who lose their sight late in life are unable 
to learn Braille. Thus only about 25 per cent of the blind read 
Braille. For this reason the Talking Book has been developed. 
Books are recorded on records, just as songs and dance tunes are 
made. The Talking Book record plays about fifteen minutes 
per side. An average novel would take about fifteen or twenty 
two-sided records. These records are played on a special type 
phonograph machine called the Talking Book Machine, which 
is furnished on free loan to blind persons by the United States 
Government. Some few buy their machines. There are about 
25,000 machines in the country. This is another step in mak- 
ing the blind independent, since they can listen to the books they 
wish to read instead of having some seeing person read to them 
from ink print. Braille books and Talking Book records are so 
expensive to buy that the blind as a rule do not own them. 
They simply borrow them from 27 free circulating libraries for 
the blind scattered throughout the country. They are carried 
through the mail postage free. 

The book “Gone with the Wind” requires eighty records, and 
with a half hour a record it takes forty hours to read the book. 
Congress appropriates thousands of dollars every year to make 
Talking Books. A master record costs seventy dollars and from 
each master record 100 copies are made. Professional readers 
are paid five dollars to make one side of the record. Over 500 
different titles are now on Talking Book records. The Reader’s 
Digest is now available on records. A year’s issue will require 
from 100 to 120 records, which are loaned from the various re- 
gional libraries for the blind. 
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For the Catholic blind person who reads Braille, we have the 
Catholic Digest, the Lux Vera and a quarterly magazine pub- 
lished by the Xavier Press. Catholic books also may be 
borrowed from the Xavier Press. The Federal Government 
through the Pratt-Smoot Law appropriates several thousand 
dollars every year for the purchase of books in embossed print, 
and distributes them to the 27 libraries for adult blind readers. 
The Reader’s Digest is also printed in Braille; also Our Special 
—a monthly magazine for blind women; the Home Teacher— 
a professional monthly magazine for home teachers for the 
blind; the Weekly News containing current events; and the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind. This magazine is also 
published in New York Point and Moon Type. A great deal 
of other literature is being published, and many hand 
transcribers, taught by an agency such as the Red Cross or the 
Lions Club to write Braille, are turning out books for the blind. 

Another group—the deaf-blind—present an educational 
problem of training and rehabilitation. A deaf-blind child 
places his fingers upon the throat and lips of his teacher. After 
much practice the child makes speech of its own, patterned on 
the various voice vibrations and lip movements of the teacher. 
Only a limited number can be taught by one teacher and much 
time is involved in this instruction. For the adult deaf-blind 
each word is spelled out by touching various parts of the hand 
which signify the different letters of the alphabet. Many of the 
adult deaf-blind wear a glove called the “Talking Glove” with 
the letters of the alphabet plainly marked. Thus by holding 
out his gloved hand—plainly showing the letters—anyone can 
communicate with the deaf-blind person by spelling out the 
words on his glove. 

Many thousands of blind persons throughout the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Ireland and Australia are mak- 
ing novenas to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for peace with 
justice after victory, and for relief and patience in their hours 
of darkness. They know how Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
cured a totally blind girl at her shrine in the Redemptorist 
church in Boston. They have great faith in her motherly power 
and protection, and earnestly beseech her to wrap her mantle 
around their shoulders and guide their footsteps safely through 
life to the throne of her Son in heaven, where the veil will be 
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dropped from their eyes and they may gaze on the Beatific 
Vision and the beautiful face of their Mother of Perpetual Help 
for all eternity. The author has endeavored to place a copy 
of these novena prayers and the history of the picture of the 
Mother of Perpetual Help in Braille, Grade 114, in the hands of 
every Catholic blind person who reads Braille. Your copy may 
be procured by writing to Mount Saint Alphonsus, - Esopus, 
New York. 

We hope that each diocese will eventually have one priest 
whose sole duties will be to care for the spiritual and temporal 
wants of the blind persons in his diocese. It would be his duty 
to arrange for retreats, provide medical care, organize motor 
corps to take the blind to church and concerts and outings, form 
theater parties, supply the needy with clothing, find employ- 
ment, etc. Above all, to take care of the religious instruction 
of our Catholic blind in secular institutions, organize discussion 
clubs, provide them with catechisms and Catholic literature; 
prepare them for their first Holy Communion; give advice, 
financial assistance; arrange for Federal aid, Seeing Eye dogs, 
white canes—and in many other ways help our Catholic blind to 
achieve that independence they crave for. 

Since many blind persons can attend a retreat only with 
great difficulty, this problem seems to be solved by the Rev. Don 
Hughes of Tucson, Arizona. Father Hughes has made a retreat 
kit for retreats in the home, and over 18 of these kits are in con- 
stant use. A retreat kit consists of ten records or more and a 
play-back machine, or any 16-inch machine with 3314 revolutions 
per minute will suffice. The conferences are played just like a 
Talking Book record, and the retreatant follows a special 
schedule of spiritual exercises. Originally intended for family 
retreats at home, this kit lends itself admirably to retreats for 
the blind at home. 

There are many problems with regard to the blind that have 
yet to be solved. Principally among such problems I would 
place religious instruction for our Catholic blind in non-Catholic 
institutions. We should give them an opportunity to hear Holy 
Mass and to receive the Sacraments frequently; supply them 
with Catechisms and other religious literature. We should try 
to provide for the religious instruction of many Catholics in 
Sight Saving classes and care for the blind during released time 
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for religious instruction now adopted in many of the states. With 
@ priest in charge in each diocese with a plan embracing the 
above, and perhaps modeled after the Catholic Guilds now 
established in Boston, Hartford and Buffalo, we could do a great 
deal for our Catholic blind. We could take up a much needed 
census—both local and national—since the Federal Government 
has none, and bring the consoling truths of our holy faith to 
those who are actually sitting in darkness and yearning for the 
light. 


Wuuum F. Jenxs. 
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THE STATUS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN WARTIME 


The study of foreign languages, especially of enemy nations, 
should not be relegated to the educational scrap heap in wartime. 
The mistake during World War I of forbidding the teaching of 
German in secondary schools and of discouraging its study in 
colleges was learned only too late. While recent statistics show 
a noticeable decrease in the number of college students electing 
Axis languages, it is due to other contributing factors rather than 
to racial prejudice. 

Educators are agreed that the isolationist attitude of America 
in the past toward the study of enemy languages during the 
period of hostility has had a detrimental effect. Ostrich-like we 
buried our collective national heads in the sand and refused to 
see the advantage we could have gained over our enemy by 
learning his language. With such knowledge we might have 
shaped our weapons better with a view to defeating him. After 
the First World War there elapsed a period of ten years at least 
before the study of German made its way into the high school 
curriculum and received a modest place in the elective languages 
in our liberal arts colleges. 

There has never been any hostile barrier to overcome in the 
study of French in our American program of education. The 
friendly feeling of one allied nation with the other has always 
existed since the period of the Revolution. After 1918 this atti- 
tude was further fostered and developed, so that the study of 
French language, literature and civilization took on an acceler- 
ated growth. This fact is proved by the number of exchange 
students and professors from French universities to our own. 
Present-day France under Nazi dictatorship continues to enlist 
American sympathy and, though diminished in numbers, stu- 
dents learn of the glory of France in the past and believe in its 
certain resurrection in the future. 

The American educational program of the nineteen-thirties was 
of a decidedly scientific nature. Specialized fields of science in 
colleges opened up new avenues of research, so that the foreign 
languages soon were regarded as keys to unlock the scientific 
secrets of other countries. The new status of language as a 
handmaid of science laid aside the great works of national litera- 
ture and focussed attention primarily on grammar to meet the 
needs of academic requirements. The increased number of texts 
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with scientific readings in biology, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics and mechanics made possible the rapid acquiring of a 
scientific vocabulary. 

Modern German scientists have contributed greatly to inven- 
tion and discovery in almost every department of human thought. 
It is part of the mentality of the German mind to think deeply, 
classify accurately, and teach thoroughly. Interesting atavistic 
theories have been advanced to explain this national character- 
istic. Climatic conditions have been adduced by some as a reason 
for this phenomenon. The north temperate zone inclines more to 
longer winters, which compel those who land within that com- 
pass to remain indoors for greater periods of time than dwellers 
in warmer climates. The time of enforced leisure was employed 
usefully in household arts and study. As the generations suc- 
ceeded one another there arose a very positive scientific type of 
mentality, which offered a marked contrast to other nations. This 
atavistic trait in modern times is what we term the German 
scientific mind. 

In proportion as progress was made in scientific fields by in- 
vestigators of German nationality, it became necessary for other 
nations to learn that language to keep pace with the rapid strides 
of science. American universities admitted this tacitly by requir- 
ing at least a reading knowledge of it from candidates for higher 
degrees. In the liberal arts college German was usually the 
required language for those students who made science their 
major field. 

The ordinary peaceful pursuit of science as an asset to the 
promotion of the health and happiness of mankind is now re- 
placed by research into scientific means of mass destruction of 
the human race. In the present global warfare the study of the 
language of the enemy becomes even more imperative, to know 
the mentality of those fighting against us. The function of lan- 
guage in itself is social intercourse, which embraces in scope 
both friend and foe. 

The Oriental mind is a real enigma to western civilization. 
The agglutinative languages to which Japanese belongs offer con- 
siderable difficulty to those accustomed to the Indo-European 
group of inflectional languages. At present linguistic barriers 
are rapidly being broken down by an intensive program to make 
America language conscious. The essential languages, French, 
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German, Spanish and Italian, are being supplemented in the 
larger universities by the study of Chinese, Japanese, Russian, 
Siamese and Indian dialects. 

The wartime expediency that is now regulating the study of 
foreign languages is setting aside the accumulative treasure of 
world literature. Every nation by means of its language has con- 
tributed in some constructive way to the history of human civil- 
ization. The study of other languages has as one ulterior motive 
the opening of the student’s mind to other cultures than his own. 
This tends to broaden his view, break down national and racial 
prejudices, and finally to make for a spirit of understanding 
between countries. 

One of the severest indictments against the Nazi anti-Semitic 
policy is the scrapping of the Old Testament on the ground that it 
serves only as a history of the Jewish people, keeping alive their 
memory and traditions. The supernatural, inspired character of 
the book has no appeal to the materialistic Nazi mind. 

Acedemic interest in Spanish is at its highest peak in present- 
day education. The Pan-American feeling of good-will is made 
the basis of efforts to popularize the Spanish language. Its com- 
mercial utility is accentuated to such a degree that students are 
considering Spanish as the only modern language worth study- 
ing. The traditional literature of Castilian Spain is being super- 
seded by that produced by South American authors. 

The study of foreign languages is a real war effort. This need 
is so imperative that editors and publishers of French, German 
and Spanish works are actively engaged in preparing for imme- 
diate use military readings. They look upon this as a unit of 
national defense. It is interesting to see the amount of Nazi 
propaganda there is in articles dealing with modern warfare that 
emanate from Germany. The American student is warned that 
this is an expression of Nazi psychology that aims to defeat by 
intimidation. Knowing that German propaganda literature is 
released only after strict censorship, our college students are not 
impressed by accounts of Nazi greatness. 

Teachers of foreign languages have much to offer to the Amer- 
ican people in this national emergency. The status of foreign 
languages in wartime is low, even in a fallen condition. Yet 
teachers of those languages can imitate Nehemias, whose story is 
told in the Old Testament. There in the Second Book of Esdras 
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it is related that Nehemias, the cupbearer, came into the presence 
of King Artaxerxes, the conqueror of the Jewish people. 

“I was as one languishing away before his face,” says the 
writer. “And the king said to me: ‘Why is thy countenance sad, 
seeing that thou dost not appear to be sick?’ And I said to the 
king: ‘O king, live forever: why should not my countenance be 
sorrowful, seeing the city of the place of the sepulchres of my 
fathers is desolate and the gates thereof burnt with fire? . . . If 
it seem good to the king . . . send me into Judea . . . and I will 
build it.’ ” 

Nehemias was commissioned by the monarch to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem and successfully accomplished his task. So 
the foreign language teacher in more favorable times will repair 
the ruin of the past by constructive work in the future. 

Sister Rosa, 8.8.J., Ph.D. 


Regis College, 
Weston, Massachusetts. 
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THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
A Special Department Contributed by Epwarp Francis MoHLER 


A corrective for some of our educational theory, drawn 
from the experience of a teacher whose service covers 
the period from 1911 to 1943 without a break. 


I 


Sussecr: §. F. From World War to Global War. 

History: During the short time I knew 8. F. in 
high school there was little chance to learn about his family. 
He was handsome, always carefully though not expensively 
dressed. His school work was done meticulously; anything he 
learned was thereafter always done the same way. A good 
organizer. I left teaching to enter the Reconstruction Service 
of the U. 8. Army in May, 1918, and never heard of 8. F. until 
May, 1940! This student connects the great military con- 
fusions of our times in a surprising and exciting way. 

ApsusTMENTS Maps: §. F. was the sort of young man who needed 
little direction. From what one could tell by his actions, he 
had made up his mind about the future and was working 
toward the realization of his plans. I cannot recall that it 
was necessary at any time to advise or punish him. 

Sussequent History: In May, 1940, I received a letter from 
8.F. in which he asked that I forward the credits he had 
earned in high school because he planned to enter the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Since his old school had been discon- 
tinued, getting out the credits took some doing. Yes, there 
they were, A’s and several B’s. They were not complete, cov- 
ered only two years. A later letter explained that he had 
taken the credits to a Canadian university, submitted himself 
to an examination, and was rewarded with a certification at- 
testing to his high school work. 

Today 8. F. is a flyer in the R. C. A. F.! 

It might be interesting to some readers to have the gaps 
filled in. 8S. F. had entered the employ of a great Canadian 
manufacturer and rose to the position of personnel manager. 
Then he prepared for a political career by mapping out a defi- 
nite plan of economic relief suited to local conditions. The 
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threat of war turned his attention to more immediate needs 
and he offered himself to his adopted country. 

S. F. tells me he will not be content with what he has done 
so far; he wants to be flight commander and more. Barring 
the mischances of war and considering the strength of the law 
of averages, S. F. has every chance in the world of again car- 
rying a plan to completion. 

Conciusion: A teacher will not often meet with such examples 
as 8. F. From World War to Global War he carries on, link- 
ing the two times of tragedy and sacrifice. A teacher will not 
often meet a student who plans and executes so well. It is 
a personal detail, perhaps at most only a quirk, but the pen- 
manship of 8. F.’s recent letters is still the penmanship of his 
high school themes, no variations, no fanciful adoptions to 
mark the years! I think penmanship, in this case at any rate, 
might indicate character. 


Il 


Sussect: C.W. A quiet one who blew up. 
Scuoot History: The poverty of a large family interfered with 


C. W.’s opportunity to attend school beyond the eighth grade. 
But what a fine fellow he was—athletic, quiet, a listener. In 
a pinch he could be relied on to do, not talk about doing. 

C. W. left grade school and went to work. He became a 
railroad clerk. His fellow workers had a great liking for him, 
admiring particularly his great strength of body and the silent 
cast of his mind. As I look back there stands out no special 
defect by which his later history could be explained; yet there 
must have been some weak spot, because breakdowns do not 
come suddenly. 

ADJUSTMENTS Mape: Circumstances were such that I was able, 
after C. W. left school, to spend much time in his company. 
Interested deeply in athletics, he continued to belong to the 
teams of those of his boy friends who continued on to high 
school and college. He fitted in with them. He was never 
known to lose his temper, to speak harshly, to attract atten- 
tion to himself. Any credit that was to be bestowed, even 
when he had earned it, was to be given to someone else. Now 
and then it eould be noted that when he did speak it was 
generally in agreement with someone’s suggestion that the 
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crowd go somewhere. This one thought may indicate the 
weakness which wrecked his health and his life. I know it is 
the slenderest of threads. 

Everyone liked C. W. I never heard anyone say anything 
save good about him. 

Sussequent History: When the blockade and counter-block- 
ade of the World War created a demand for merchant marine 
seamen among the Allies, C. W. entered the service. He 
visited many of the world’s great ports, the Near East, the Far 
East and points between where he investigated all the ways of 
doing those things which any man in his right senses would not 
do. He was discharged and came to his home a case of 
dementia praecox. 

His family committed him to a state institution and he was 
given the modern shock treatment. The effect was partially 
good; he was again able to undertake useful work. 

But this was not the boy I had known. Here was a sus- 
picious man, so suspicious that his family had to use scrupu- 
lous care in conversation when he was in the house. 

Where he had been silent before, he talked constantly now. 
It was a shock to see the transformation. His mind ran on 
and on into a veritable diarrhea of words. Any subject, every 
subject he discussed with the finality of a modern dictator. 

An end came when he destroyed himself. 

Conciusion: Anyone who has interest in his fellows will won- 
der about C. W. What was the tiny weakness that, widening 
out through his life, endangered the entire structure when un- 
due strain was placed on it? This could not have been merely 
the euphonious “shell shock”? Perhaps the too ready agree- 
ment of a boy with his companions turned out to be a danger 
in manhood. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


N. C. B. A. MIDWEST GROUP MEETS IN CHICAGO 


The Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, OS8.B., of Atchison, Kan., 
was elected chairman of the Midwest Region, College and Uni- 
versity Department of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, at its eighth annual meeting in Chicago. The Very Rev. 
M. J. O’Connell, C.M., president of DePaul University, was 
chosen vice-chairman, and Dr. Arthur M. Murphy, of St. Mary’s 
College, Xavier, Kans., secretary. Members who will represent 
the region on the national executive committee are: Sisters Mary 
Evangela, B.V.M., Clarke College, Dubuque, Ia.; Father Schwinn 
and Brother Leo, of St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

The keynote address was given by the Rev. Charles E. Elwell, 
member of the N. C. E. A. Committee on Reorganization, who 
advocated a change in the school system. “Keep our present 
eight-year, eight-grade elementary system,” he suggested, “but 
arrange courses so that bright pupils can go through the eight 
grades in seven or even in six years without skipping or skim- 
ming any subject matter.” The speaker advocated taking the 
subject matter of the present eight grades and concentrating all 
essentials in six of the eight years, leaving two years free for 
drill and assimilation and preview for average and slower pupils. 

“This six-year school,” he said, “would include all secondary 
school matter, taking something from the present eighth and per- 
haps seventh grade materia! and also what is taught in the first 
two years of college.” The speaker said that “if there are any 
serious defects in the organization of our American school sys- 
tem, it is precisely in the secondary education and especially in 
the lack of coordination between high school and college that our 
greatest defects are to be found. No other country in the world 
has a four-level system. All have three—elementary, secondary 
and university: mystery of the fundamental skills of learning, 
general culture and professional specialization.” 

“If the colleges expect the elementary school and the high 
school to make all the changes, that they might continue all the 
present defects into a disturbed future, then there will be no 
reorganization,” he declared. “The problem cannot be solved 
unless the college disappears—at least as it is at present organ- 
ized. It is now an unstable hybrid handling both secondary edu- 
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cation in its first two years and professional preparation in its 
upper years. It must become one or the other.” 

Sister Mary Evangela made a plea for cooperation. “Today, 
more than ever before, we need the support of one another,” she 
said. “We need to consider together how best to preserve the 
unique opportunities for Catholic education that exist in this 
great land, how best to conduct our institutions through the war 
period that we may cooperate with emergency demands.” 

Among the other speakers at the sessions, attended by about 
800 Catholic educators, were: The Rev. Charles M. O’Hara, 8.J., 
Marquette University; the Very Rev. Michael J. Martin, Du- 
buque; Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., St. Mary’s College; the Rev. 
Bakewell Morrison, 8.J., St. Louis University; Sister M. Peter, 
O.P., Rosary College; the Rev. James J. Mertz, Loyola Uni- 
versity; the Rev. William J. McGucken, 8.J., St. Louis Uni- 
versity; the Rev. Carroll Deady, Detroit; Brother Fred Junker, 
8.M., St. Louis; the Rev. Albert Poetker, 8.J., University of 
Detroit; the Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.8.A., Villanova 
College; Rev. Leo R. Ward, University of Notre Dame; the Rev. 
Stanley Stoga, assistant superintendent of schools, Chicago, and 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Secretary General N.C.E.A., 


Washington, D. C. 


CATHOLIC SCHOLARSHIP OFFERINGS TO LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Catholic colleges and universities of the United States are 
fully aware of the vital importance that attaches to the medium 
of student exchange for bringing about a closer collaboration 
between the nations of the Western Hemisphere, it is revealed 
in the 1943 edition of the Directory of Latin-American Students 
and Scholarship Offerings just published by the Section of Inter- 
American Collaboration, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

“In spite of the war and the difficulties in transportation, 
there are more students from each one of the Sister Republics 
than ever before,” the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Director 
of the N. C. W. C. Department of Education, writes in a pref- 
ace to the directory. 

Offerings for both graduate and undergraduate scholarships, a 
total of 151, for the next academic year, 1943-44, have a monetary 


value of approximately $91,000, Monsignor Johnson notes, the 
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directory listing 28 complete scholarships for men and 45 for 
women; 20 partial scholarships for men and 58 for women. 

“The generosity which Catholic colleges and universities are 
exhibiting in making available these scholarships,” he writes, 
“is worthy of greatest praise. It is a real service to the Church 
and to the nation. It will lead to a closer collaboration and 
understanding between the Americas and help to make religion 
a more potent force in inter-American relations.” 

Presented also in the directory is an article on the program 
for 1943-44 written in Spanish by Eloy Santiago. 

The directory provides a listing by countries of Catholic uni- 
versities and centers of study in Latin America; an article on 
“Inter-Americanism and the Catholic Colleges for Women Dur- 
ing the War” by Sister M. Helen Patricia, moderator of the 
Inter-American Action Commission, of Immaculata College, Im- 
maculata, Pa.; a table presenting a “Comparison of Advance- 
ment in Educational Systems of the United States and Other 
Countries”; a listing of graduate and undergraduate scholarships 
offered to inter-American students at Catholic colleges in this 
country, the institutions being listed by states; and a directory 
of inter-American students now in the United States, the stu- 
dents being listed under the colleges they are attending and also 
by countries and alphabetically. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY PROMOTES TRANSLATION OF LATIN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


In line with the Government’s policy of encouraging a closer 
tie between the educational institutions of Latin American na- 
tions and the United States, emphasis is being placed at the 
Catholic University of America on the preparation of transla- 
tions of the literature of the southern republics for ultimate use 
in the Catholic high schools of the nation, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick J. McCormick, Acting Rector, disclosed recently. 

A corollary move is a series of visits to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America of Latin American educators for addresses, 
and the extension of courtesies to visiting students from South 
America who are being brought to the United States under the 
auspices of the State Department, the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American affairs. 


The more ambitious program now engaged in by Catholic 
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University educators involves several projects designed to bring 
to the attention of students in preparatory institutions authentic 
reproductions of Latin American literature. This work is under 
the general supervision of Dr. R. J. Deferrari, Secretary General 
of the University. Dr. Alessandro Crisafulli, of the department 
of Romance Languages, and Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, 
OS.B., are assisting. Of the four volumes in preparation, the 
one entitled “American Profiles” is almost completed. 

Included in this research in the literature of the southern 
republics will be the compilation of an anthology of English 
translations of Latin-American writings to be used as a survey 
course in colleges or for general reading, with supplementary 
reading material from authors of the other Americas for use 
in the elementary school. 

Among the Latin-American educators who recently visited the 
University was Dr. Rafael Garcia Granados, professor of history 
of the National University of Mexico, who addressed the mem- 
bers of the Institute of Ibero-American Studies on “Mexican 
Featherwork.” The past month the undergraduate students of 
the University welcomed Mauricio Amilcar Lopez and Luis 
Bruno Campoy Gianza, two students from the National Uni- 


versity de Cuyo, of Mendoza, Argentina, who are among the 
group of Latin-American students who are touring American 
educational institutions as guests of the government. Senor 
Lopez and Senor Gianza were greeted in Spanish on behalf of 
the student body by Luis A. Salazor-Tobar, an Ecuadorean 
student in the School of Engineers. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


Eleven lectures on “Human Rights and the Social Spirit” will 
be featured at the thirteenth annual Summer School of Catholic 
Action, to be held in five centers, according to an announcement 
by the Queen’s Work, national Sodality central office, which 
sponsors the enterprise. The Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., author 
and dean of the 8S. S. C. A., will open a series with a preview 
outline and also will speak on “Christ and His Vicar Plan a 
World,” and “The Sodality, the Queen’s Work, and the Social 
Spirit.” The other eight topics, and the lecturers: 

“Our Place in the Christian Family,” the Rev. J. Roger Lyons, 
8.J.; “We Collaborate with Christian Justice,” the Rev. Fran- 
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cis P. LeBuffe, 8.J.; “Our Part in the Christian State,” the Rev. 
Edward Dowling, 8. J.; “The Social Spirit in the Worship of 
God,” the Rev. Gerald Ellard, 8.J.; “Education as the Basis 
of the Social Spirit,” the Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J.; “The Social 
Spirit in the Use of Property,” the Rev. Leo Wobido, 8.J.; “The 
Social Spirit in Catholic Rural Life,” by a representative of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference; “Publicizing the Social 
Spirit,” the Rev. Herbert O’H. Walker, 8.J., Managing Editor 
of The Queen’s Work, and “The Social Spirit in Recreational 
Life,” Miss Dorothy J. Willmann, national organizational sec- 
retary for parish Sodalities. 

The 8S. 8. C. A. sessions will be at Montreal, June 28 to July © 
3; Chicago, July 5 to 10; Pittsburgh, July 12 to 17; San Antonio, 
July 26 to August 31 and New York, August 16 to 21. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP FOR CHILDREN’S CREATIVE ARTS 


Of interest to children, to parents and to teachers who must 
stay in Washington this summer is a project for a Summer 
Workshop for Children’s Creative Arts, to be conducted at 
American University by teachers from Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s School of Speech, which sponsors the Children’s Theatre 
of Evanston. The course is designed for grown-ups who are 
interested in creative dramatics, music, art, rhythm, marionette- 
making, etc., for children. The Children’s Museum is sponsoring 
the course and those taking it will work with children at the 
museum. If you are interested in taking the course yourself, 
or in having children join the museum so that they can benefit 
by it, communicate with The Children’s Museum, 4215 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
A LIBRARY PROJECT 

The Washington-Maryland-Virginia unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association is compiling a Catholic Book Week Hand- 
book for publication in June. The committee in charge will 
welcome suggestions and ideas which either have been used 
or are practical for public school and Catholic library use. 
Actual copies of posters, booklists, plays and other materials 
are desired and will be returned when requested. School ma- 
terial should be sent to Sister St. Magdalen, Librarian, Im- 
maculata Junior College, Wisconsin and Nebraska Avenues, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; college and university material to 
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Mr. Phillips Temple, Librarian, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and seminary items to Mr. William J. Gibbons, 
8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Thomas F. Woodlock, distinguished New York author and 
editor of the Wall Street Journal, was announced Laetare Sun- 
day, April 4, as the recipient of the Laetare Medal awarded an- 
nually since 1883 by the University of Notre Dame to an out- 
standing Catholic layman in the United States. In announcing 
the selection of the sixty-first medalist, the Very Rev. Hugh 
O’Donnell, President of the University, said: “Notre Dame honors 
Mr. Woodlock as one of the most vigorous and effective apologists 
among the Catholic laity of America over a long period of years. 
Moreover, this same ability and integrity have characterized 
his work with the Wall Street Journal and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, bringing high principle and excellent ex- 
ample into the heart of the business and economic life of this 
country. In recent years the facile pen of Mr. Woodlock has 
broadened its scope and permitted the entire nation to enjoy 
the fruits of his fine mind. He has attacked the problems of 
our day with a clarity and a fortitude which have won 
for him preeminence as an apostle of truth.” . . . Furthering 
its policy of training small groups of selected college grad- 
uates in the study of contemporary law, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Law School has announced a limited num- 
ber of scholarships and grants for study leading to Bachelor 
of Law degrees. The students awarded the grants will be- 
gin their studies this September. Preference will be given to 
graduates of accredited colleges or universities who have out- 
standing records of scholarship, and demonstrated qualities of 
leadership and maturity, in making the awards. Applications 
for scholarship and grants should be accompanied by an official 
transcript of the applicant’s academic record, plus a letter of 
recommendation by the Dean and a statement of accomplish- 
ments. Several awards are open to residents of any of the United 
States, but others are restricted to residents of California, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota, New York, Ohio and Rhode Island. .. . 
The annual convention of the Pennsylvania Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, scheduled to be held in Scranton, Pa., May 
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14 and 15, which brings thousands of teachers and adminis- 
trators to its sessions, has been cancelled. The revocation was 
made by the executive committee in accord with a request of 
the ODT, according to the Rev. Dr. Daniel W. Egan, T.O.R.., sec- 
retary of the association, and Vice-President of St. Francis 
College, Loretto, Pa. As a substitute, a panel discussion by 
key-men of the more important problems facing educators be- 
cause of the war and to be met in post-war planning will be 
held in Philadelphia, the date to be announced later. The results 
of this discussion will be made available to all members of the 
association. The Pennsylvania Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion includes all Catholic universities, colleges, and seminaries 
in Pennsylvania, and most of the high schools, parochial ele- 
mentary schools, convents and teachers. The Rev. John J. 
Featherstone, Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese of Scran- 
ton, is president. . . . Titled “Foundations of America,” a series 
of radio broadcasts over Station WFAS, White Plains, was 
started last month under the sponsorship of the College of New 
Rochelle and will trace the development of America from its 
colonial beginnings up to the present. The ten broadcasts will 
have as participants members of the college faculty and stu- 
dents. . . . Miss Dolores Terwoord, 23-year-old alumna of Notre 
Dame College of Cleveland, has been awarded a fellowship in 
chemistry and physics by the National Research Council, it was 
announced. Miss Terwoord, now a student in the Catholic 
University of America school of chemistry, will be graduated 
in June. The fellowship award was made at the March meet- 
ing of the Council, which seldom confers an honor on a woman. 
The fellowship enables Miss Terwoord to study without inter- 
ruption for a year. She has chosen to study photosynthesis 
under Professor James Franck at the University of Chicago. 
Miss Terwoord has a brother who is a priest, the Rev. Cyprian 
Terwoord, O.M.C., a sister who is a nun and another sister who 
is a nurse stationed at Honolulu. .. . In a further effort to 
speed up the secondary school educational system to meet the 
needs of the war program, St. Benedict’s College has instituted 
a new plan whereby high school seniors recommended by their 
principals may enroll in their freshman college year and at 
the end of the successful completion of the freshman year be 
granted both a high school diploma and full credit for the 
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semester of college work. The plan, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Rev. Aloysius Kropp, OS8.B., Registrar, 
bearing the expressed approval of both the North Central Asso- 
ciation and the Kansas State Board of Education, was in- 
stituted at St. Benedict’s with the opening of the spring term, 
April 12. . . . Sixteen-year-old John F. Monroe, Jr., a senior 
at Marquette University High School, Milwaukee, won first 
place in the high school section finals of the Thomas Jefferson 
Bi-Centennial Oratorical Contest, conducted by the New York 
Journal-American and affiliated Hearst newspapers. The vic- 
tory won him a $1,000 war bond, a palladium medal and a trip 
to Washington, D. C. Winner of the college division first prize 
was James J. Rathbun, 21, of Northwestern University, and 
runner-up was Peter F. Regan of Fordham University. A run- 
ner-up in the high school division was Marjorie Hoyne, of 
Mary Louise Academy, Jamaica, L. I. . . . The National Dis- 
cussion Contest on Inter-American Affairs for Colleges and 
Universities sponsored by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education for the current year is about to end. The na- 
tional finals will be held in New York City on May 20, 1943, 
in the form of a radio broadcast on the “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” program. . .*. Dr. Richard J. Purcell gave a paper 
on Father Mathew in the United States before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Irish Historical Society in New York, of 
which organization he is national historiographer. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


A congratulatory letter on the War Bond campaign, which 
was termed “one of the best in the country,” conducted at 
Webster college has been received by Dr. George F. Donovan, 
college president, from Homer W. Anderson, in charge of the 
Treasury Department’s sale of war bonds and stamps in the 
nation’s educational institutions. 

Since February 1, beginning of the second semester, a total 
of $35,385.95 in bonds and stamps was sold at the college. The 
students have set a goal of $75,000 in sales to be reached by the 
end of the semester. 


A scrap drive conducted by the pupils of St. Mary’s High 
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School, Sleepy Eye, Minn., earned $150 for the National Cath- 
olic Community Service for the purchase of religious articles 
for service men, it was announced by Sister M. Vianney, prin- 
cipal of the school. 

Proceeds of the scrap collection were directed to National 
Catholic Community Service headquarters, Washington, D. C., 
with instructions that the donation be used to provide missals, 
rosaries, medals, scapulars, and pamphlets for distribution to 
servicemen. 

One of the principal functions of NCCS is supplying spiritual 
articles for Catholic servicemen either directly in the club, 
or through Army and Navy chaplains who may redistribute 
them to service men at their posts. The Rev. Cornelius Collins, 
religious consultant, is in charge of this phase of the NCCS 
program for the spiritual, educational and recreational welfare 
of servicemen. 

* * 

Approximately 1,100 children over 14 years of age, in Catholic 
child-caring institutions in the New York Archdiocese, will be 
permitted to seek employment on under-manned farms in New 
York State, or on dairy and agricultural farms connected with 
the institutions, it was announced by the Division of Children 
of New York Catholic Charities. 

The announcement by the Rev. John J. Lennon, Director of 
the Division of Children, followed conferences involving 17 
child-caring institutions conducted by religious communities in 
the Archdiocese, whose work is coordinated and supervised by 
New York Catholic Charities. 

The statement emphasized that whether the children accepted 
employment on farms of their respective institutions, or on out- 
side farms, they would be reimbursed for their work. 


In the interest of the American Red Cross and humanity, 
16 nun-teachers of the Cathedral Convent, Denver, have turned - 
students once again. 

Taking time off from conducting classes in the Cathedral 
School, the nuns have been taking the Red Cross Home Nurs- 
ing course under the instruction of Mrs. Franklin Keyser, a 
Red Cross worker and graduate of Mercy Hospital, Denver. 
Using the official Red Cross Nursing textbook, the nuns have 
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been studying latest methods of taking care of themselves and 
others during the war emergency. 

They are Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, whose 
Superior is Sister Mary Janet. Sisters of the community con- 
duct hospitals in Colorado, New Mexico and Ohio. 

The sixteen teachers-turned-pupils are Sisters Mary Janet, 
Sister Mary Sylvia, Sister Mary Walburga, Sister Anna Mary, 
Sister Mary Finian, Sister Agnes Dolores, Sister Anastasia, 
Sister Marie Joan, Sister Ruth Agnes, Sister Aquinas, Sister 
Margaret Eleanor, Sister Mary Louise, Sister Rose Angela, Sis- 
ter Loretto Marie, Sister Roberts Marie and Sister Mary Aloysia. 


Seventeen former students of St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio, who have already made the supreme sacrifice in the 
defense of their country, are given an honored place in the list- 
ing of more than 1,000 alumni of the University who have re- 
sponded to the call of the armed forces of the United States. 
The alumni with the armed are Heted is the current 

of The Rattler, student publication. 

It is noted that General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander 
of American forces in Europe and Africa, coached St. Mary’s 
football team in 1916. 

Any day now, you may be hearing about a Flying Fortress 
named “St. Mary of the Mount, Pittsburgh,” blasting away 
against the enemies of the Four Freedoms. 

And when you do, remember the ship was made possible by 
the youngsters of St. Mary of the Mount School, who sold 
$300,000 in war bonds and stamps for its purchase. The school 
is conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
The Rev. Thomas O’Regan Rea is their pastor. 

At a ceremony celebrating attaining the $300,000 quota, a 
replica of the ship was christened by the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 
who broke over it a bottle of water from the Ohio, Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers. Eleven-year-old Michael Hickey was 
“commissioned” a five-star general for selling $49,000 in bonds 
during the campaign. 

* @ 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander-in-chief of the Allied 
Forces in North Africa, took time off from the serious business 
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of running a war to let the seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Assumption School, St. Louis, know how much their letters 
mean to soldiers. 

The parochial school pupils are sending 50 or more letters 
a week to parishioners serving in the Army and Navy. As an 
award for being the smartest boy in his class, Alfred Greubel, 
Jr., 13, was commissioned to write and tell General Eisenhower 
about the letter writing. The General’s reply to “Dear Alfred” 
stated he was “more than delighted to take a few minutes off 
to answer your encouraging | .” The General’s reply 
continued : 

“The one thing our soldiers depend upon more than any other 
is the knowledge that their work and risks and sacrifices are 
not only appreciated by the people at home, but are supported 
in every way, every minute of the day. 

“T am sure that in writing regularly to soldiers in the service 
you and your classmates are doing a very fine thing and one 
which you may be sure is definitely contributing toward the 
winning of this war. Thank you so much for the nice things 
you had to say and for your assurance that you will continue 
to pray for the magnificent body of Americans that is now in 
North Africa.” 
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Addresses and Sermons, by Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
Pp. 404. Price, $2.50. 

This is a second volume of addresses and sermons by the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. It contains the discourses given by His Ex- 
cellency between 1938 and 1942. The first volume was published 
in 1938. 

There are sixty-five discourses in the present volume. They 
are replete with most valuable information for both clergyman 
and layman. Some idea of the great variety of subjects covered 
can be gathered from the following sample topics: “This is a 
Great Sacrament”; “The Rights of God and the Rights of Man”; 
“The Soul of Christian Civilization”; “The Profession of a Cath- 
olic”; “The Divine Law on Family Life”; “The Parish, the Cen- 
ter of Catholic Life”; “Reconstructing the Social Order”; “We 
Are One Body in Christ”; “Woman in Catholic Action.” 

In a foreword to the volume, His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, writes: 


The present collection of sixty-five discourses embraces a wide 
range of subjects. They present’ and explain Catholic doctrine, 
illustrate many topics of American history, and commemorate 
important occasions in the Catholic life of every section of the 
United States. 

These addresses are a splendid documentation of the untiring 
effort of His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, in bringing the 
‘message and benediction of the Sovereign Pontiff, whom he repre- 
sents, to every corner of this vast nation. Indeed they represent 
the maternal solicitude of the Apostolic See for the Welfare of 
the Church in this country, and for the development of every 
phase of Catholic life, in cooperation with the labors of the Most 
Reverend Archbishops and Bishops in their zealous ministry. 


The volume was chosen as a selection of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. To make it even more a treasure to the American 
Catholic, the publishers have inserted a picture of His Excellency, 
a replica of his coat-of-arms, and a copy of his signature. 

Epear 0.8.B. 
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hy of American Education, by John T. Wahlquist. 

New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1942. Pp. vii + 407. 

This is an interesting volume in many ways, and it will un- 
doubtedly prove useful to students of educational philosophy, 
although they may not be willing to admit the claim to unique- 
ness that the author makes in the Preface, where he says: “For 
the first time in one volume, the present author elucidates the 
implications of the three major philosophies on the various levels 
of American education.” One familiar with the literature is apt 
to ask: What about Brubacher’s Modern Philosophies of Educa- 
tion and Lodge’s Philosophy of Education? (Apparently Wahl- 
quist’s work was published before the Forty-first Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education.) The fact that 
the volume includes chapters dealing with elementary, secondary, 
and higher education is hardly sufficient to set it apart from 
these works, not to speak of other treatises on the subject. 

A second claim to distinction, viz., that the book may serve 
the twofold purpose of a textbook and a source book, is better 
founded. In the second réle, it will supplement the volumes 
prepared by Kilpatrick, Kuehner, and Fitzpatrick without, how- 
ever, supplanting them. Here it has the advantage of recency; 
and the author’s commentary on the various views expressed in 
the excerpts selected as representative of idealistic, pragmatic, 
and realistic thought respectively, has a certain freshness which 
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-is not without its appeal. 


The author’s treatment favors “new realism” (p. 38) ; but, on 
the whole, he allows the leaders of the other two schools to 
present their case as completely as the limitations of the work 
will permit. As he is “primarily concerned with the American 
public school system, “he does not deal, except incidentally, with 
the philosophical theories of professedly Christian educators. He 
considers Christianity as definitely idealistic; and it is quite 
apparent that, as such, it has no great attraction for him. He is, 
indeed, not so rabidly anti-Christian as is Woelfel, whom he 
quotes frequently; but no reader will be left in doubt as to this 
author’s conviction that, in comparison with the declarations of 
science, the teachings of Christianity are, to say the least, out of 
date. God, the supernatural, immortality, religion, and ab- 
solutes of all kinds are given short shrift. These are all deriva- 
tives of the philosophy of idealism and this the author cannot 
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stomach. However, he seems to swallow without difficulty such 
stereotyped libels as the following: “The simple gospel of Jesus 
was adulterated by early Church leaders” (p. 23); “The Middle 
Ages (476-1453) were very unproductive in the field of philos- 
ophy” (p. 25); “The Dominicans and Franciscans did not love 
philosophy itself” (p. 27) ; “Man fell into the grip of the Church” 
(p. 28). 

Doctor Wahlquist tells his readers that his book was not 
written to make converts (p. 376), and he ends his discussion 
with a plea for tolerance. He also includes a few Catholic works 
on the philosophy of education in his “Minimum Reference 
Shelf.” Perhaps it will not be out of place to suggest that a 
careful reading of these will show that Christian philosophy is 
realistic as well as idealistic and that it cannot be summarily 
dismissed by classing it with Neo-Platonism or Hegelianism. 
On the other hand, it might be well for the student of educational 
philosophy to be reminded that “where the idealism of religion 
is lacking there is no sane realism” (DeHovre); and that “the 
passing of religion is not a sign of social progress, but a token of 
social decay” (Peguy). 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


A of Social Paul Hanley Furfey. New 

The author of this volume, the head of the Department of 
Sociology in the School of Social Sciences of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, states in its introduction that he aims at 
giving a “broadly conceived” treatment on his subject, and to 
present the matter from the Catholic viewpoint. He does both 
very effectively. Starting with a broad definition of social 
thought—“all thinking concerned with group life”’—he reaches 
into such wide fields as anthropology, history, philosophy, re- 
ligion, and sociology. 

After an introduction devoted to the definition and practical 
scope of social thought, a chapter is devoted to each of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Primitive Social Thought; The Ancient Near 
East; The Old Testament; The Far East; Greece and Rome; 
the New Testament; From the Fathers to the Medieval Synthesis; 
the Rise of Bourgeois Naturalism, 1274-1543; the Rise of Scien- 
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tific Naturalism, 1543-1700; The Age of Reason, 1700-1769; The 
Revolutionary Epoch, 1769-1815; Democracy, Nationalism, In- 
dustrialism, 1815-1870; The Era of “Progress,” 1870-1914; The 
United States to 1914; The Rise of Academic Sociology; The 
Great Disillusionment, 1914-1939. An excellent bibliographical 
essay is added. The elaborate footnotes are listed together at 
the end of the volume. 

Dr. Furfey’s conclusion regarding the social thought of primi- 
tives is interesting: “If we strip away what is accidental and 
ephemeral from a modern textbook of Sociology,” he says, “we 
shall find that a surprisingly large portion of the basic ideas must 
be credited to primitive man.” 

While specific reference is made to the views of several hundred 
individuals, Dr. Furfey also makes a good bit of the vor populi 
or sensus communis of the race. Thus he states: “It is a great 
mistake to confine one’s attention to formal academic social 
thought. Such thought is often brilliant and highly interesting, 
but it too often represents only the personal viewpoint of some 
gifted thinker. Such brilliant individual thought has a fascina- 
tion of its own, of course, yet in the long run it is less significant 
than the informal social thought in which the attitudes of the 
great mass of the people find expression. . . . The social thought 
of the average man is fundamentally important.” 

Speaking of “the fundamental fact which sharply distinguishes 
the social thought of the New Testament from all merely human 
systems of social thought,” the author states: “Non-Catholic 
writers almost always miss this point completely. They rep- 
resent Christ as an attractive social leader Who like Mo Tzu 
taught the doctrine of universal love. They represent Him as 
One Who like Tiberius Gracchus upheld the rights of the under- 
privileged against a selfish minority. As a matter of fact He 
was all this but He was infinitely more. For He founded a soci- 
ety which quite transcends the possibilities of human nature, 
whose members share with Him a supernatural life, perform 
supernatural social acts, and are bound to one another and to 
Him by supernatural ties. This is the fundamental social doc- 
trine of the New Testament. All the other social doctrines flow 
from it.” 

Sociologists will undoubtedly welcome this volume heartily as 
an excellent addition to social literature. Because of the vast 
scope of the book, details are necessarily lacking at times. But 
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the reader will find it compactly written and filled with a very 


unusual amount of valuable information. 
Epear O.8.B. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, by Nicholas Murray Butler. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. xiii+-240. 

With the exception of two short chapters, this little volume is 
made up of addresses delivered by President Butler on various 
occasions during the past eight years. Most of what the volume 
contains was evoked by world events of the greatest importance 
or by matters of great concern in our national life. Naturally 
the war is the subject of many of the addresses here set down in 
print. Other subjects on which the author speaks are “the back- 
ground of the labor problem,” “the joy of work,” “religion and 
faith in education” and “liberalism in this tired world.” When 
writing of the place of religion in education, he recalls the fact 
that the American school was originally religious. As he points 
out, in the course of time “a curious tendency grew up to exclude 
religious teaching altogether from education on the ground that 
such teaching was in conflict with our fundamental doctrine as 
to the separation of church and state. In other words, religious 
teaching was narrowed down to something which might be called 
denominationalism, and therefore because of differences of 
faith and practice it must be excluded from education. The 
result was to give paganism new importance and new influence” 
(p. 146). 

Expectedly we find most of these addresses to be conservative 
in character. Yet this does not mean that President Butler is 
content to repeat truisms familiar to all. He frequently repeats 
things that need constant repeating. He expresses himself 
clearly and earnestly. While assent is not given to all that he 
says, the reader is impressed by his candor and sincerity. 

President Butler makes a few strange statements in the course 
of his book. He refers to Benedetto Croce as “the one outstand- 
ing philosopher in the world today” who “has just now published 
a volume of absorbing interest which offers the best possible 
approach to an understanding of what is really going on in this 
twentieth-century world” (p. 3). “If one will read the story of 
the life of Andrew Carnegie and of John D. Rockefeller and see 
how, as unprecedented success attended their life work, they had 
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in mind from the very beginning the service of their fellow men 
through the use of the fortunes, however large, which they might 
acquire, he will see the working at its best of what is con- 
temptuously called the capitalistic system” (p. 16). However, 
these are perhaps minor slips. The addresses that make up this 
work are upon a consistently high plane. 
Joun K. Ryan. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, compiled by Eloise 
Rue. Chicago: American Library Association, 1943. Pp. 236. 
Price, $2.50. 

Librarians, principals, and teachers will welcome the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s recent publication, “Subject Index 
to Books for Primary Grades,” compiled by Eloise Rue. 

The introduction into the curriculum of many and varied units 
of work, the trend for more extensive reading, and the appear- 
ance of numerous ungraded publications and those which do not 
specify the subjects included, have made the work of the teacher, 
particularly the primary teacher, exhaustive. The already 
heavily ladened librarian has, likewise, been burdened with ex- 
tensive and continuous research in order to meet the demands of 


_ modern educational advancements satisfactorily. The “Subject 


Index to Readers,” published in 1938, somewhat alleviated this . 
stress on educators; the present volume, however, is much more 
inclusive and serviceable. It is a revision of the 1938 publica- 
tion and is expanded to include readers, picture books, song 
books, handicraft books, easy stories for the pupils of the first, 
second and third grades, together with stories that can be read 
to them. The pre-school child has also been considered in the 
selection of picture books, handicraft books and story collections. 

In this edition, over three hundred readers, one hundred thirty 
unit readers in pamphlet form, and more than five hundred books 
of the non-reader type, such as grammars and arithmetics, have . 
been analyzed according to the various subjects contained in 
the curriculum of the Primary Grades. 

The first section of the “Index” contains the list of books that 
have been analyzed, together with their authors, publishing 
houses, dates of publications, and the prices. The remainder of 
the “Index” is an alphabetical arrangement of subjects found 
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in these books. As we can readily see, this is valuable informa- 
tion for both teachers and librarians in making book selections 
for classroom and school libraries. 

The compilation does not include any books pertaining to 
religion nor books published by Catholic firms. This is re- 
grettable as there is excellent material of this nature on the 
market. If such books had been included, the “Index” would 
be more significantly helpful to the 60,081 educators teaching 
in the Catholic elementary schools in the United States. 

The outstanding feature of the “Subject Index to Books for 
Primary Grades” is its thoroughness in choice of subjects con- 
sonant with the work of the Primary Grades. Social studies, 
science, nature study, health, citizenship, recreational reading, 
arithmetic, and English are all included as major topics, with 
contributing sub-titles to each. All subjects are arranged 
alphabetically, the source being indicated by a code simple 
enough for the pupil himself to use. 

It can be safely stated that the “Subject Index to Books for 
Primary Grades” has and will receive a greater welcome than 
any other single volume because it makes possible the complete 
and practical use of books in various ways for both integrated 
and subject curricula. 

Sister Mary EnRepa. 


Books Received 
Educational 

George, Brother, F.I.C., M.A.: Practical Psychology and 
Catholic Education. Alfred, Maine: Notre Dame Institute, 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Pp. 282. Price, $2.50. 

Gray, William 8., Editor: Adjusting Reading Programs to 
Individuals. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 344. 
Price, $2.00. 

Gray, William S., Editor: Co-operative Effort in Schools to 
Improve Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
338. Price, $2.00. 

Knight, Edgar W.: Progress and Educational Perspective. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xv + 148. Price, 
$1.50. 

The Colleges and the Courts 1936-40. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Pp. 126 
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Textbooks 


- Canby, Henry Seidel, and Opdycke, John Baker: Handbook of 


English Usage. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 369. 
Price, $1.40. 

Pusey, W. W., and Steer, A. G.: Readings in Miltary Ger- 
man, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 316. Price, $1.50. 

Reading for Interest Series: Luck and Pluck. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 373. Price, $1.12. 

Seymour, F. Eugene, and Smith, Paul James: Solid Geometry. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 263. Price, $1.60. 

Stover, Frances Porter: Encanto de México. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 103. Price, $1.32. 


General 


Epistles and Gospels. In the Catholic Church of the Greek 
Rite. Braddock, Pa.: 431 George St. Pp. 464. Price, $1.50. 

Haffert, John Mathias: Mary in Her Scapular Promise. Sea 
Isle City, N. J.: The Scapular Press. Pp. 214. Price, $0.50. 

Liturgical Symbols. Series II. Twenty cards symbolically 
representing the Sacramental Life of the Church. Cards 11x14 
inches. Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, St. John’s 
Abbey. 

Pen Pictures of Our Lady. By a Sister of St. Joseph. Phila- 
delphia: Peter Reilly Co. Pp. 102. Price, $0.90. 

Science, Philosophy and Religion. Third Symposium. New 
York: Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, 3080 
Broadway. Pp. 438. Price, $3.00. 

Spellman, Most Rev. Francis J.: The Road to Victory. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 131. 


Pamphlets 


Dolan, Rev. Albert H.,O. Carm.: Marie, Sister of St. Therese. 
Englewood, N. J.: Carmelite Press, 55 Demarest Ave. Pp. 72. 
Price: Paper, $0.50; Cloth, $1.00. 

Reynolds, Quentin, and Stout, Rex: Would You Sign This 
Letter? To Prevent World War III. New York: P. O. Box No. 
51, Station “G.” Pp. 32. Price, $0.15. 
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VOYAGES ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Campsexw, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 


Sister Mary Donatus MacNick te, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. [Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Row-Peterson Plays THE BOOK FOR THE 


Here are the reasons for the tremen- POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
dous and ever-growing success of . 
Row-Peterson plays: 
1. They are wholesome, suited to the 
needs of the average com- 
munity. 
2. They are tested before publication. TRUE LIFE 
3. They are edited with skill, saving 
the director hours of time. 
4. They are offered on a playbook- SOCIOLOGY OF 


exchange plan, thus making 
them economical to secure for > THE SUPERNATURAL 


review purposes. 
5. They are offered on a percentage- BY LUIGI STURZO 
royalty basis (full-length plays), 
thus making it possible for the This poot is the weeny a 
smallest groups to afford them. complete presentation of Von 
6. They are backed by a textbook pub- Sturzo’s ideas on human society. 


lishing firm of national . 
One of the most important con- 


adjustments if such need to be on of Catholic social 
made. thougnt yet to a ar. 
Laoni gnt y' ppe 


Ir you will send your name and 320 pages. $3.00 
address on a post card, we shall send : . 
you the 1943 catalog of 144 pages, and (Postage Extra) 
the issues of Lagniappe, our drama 
aewspaper, without cost to you. Address Department 4-473 


Lee Owen Snook, Director, Division of 
Drama, Row, Potesson & Company. 1911 ST. ANTHONY'S GUILD 


Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, D. C. 
Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 


Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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War Epucation 


In the midst of war this is an at- 
tempt to appraise education as it has 
been, is, and might be—to explain 
how the abstractions ‘war’ and ‘edu- 
cation’ so much in people's minds, 
cover a multitude of sins. 

Evidence is presented that our edu- 
cation leaves us without understand- 
ing and without emotional control. 
Without our present systems of edu- 
cation would -it be possible to have 
our present systems of wars? 


“Extremely interesting. I have read i 
with much and jation,” 
James Mursel Columbia. 
valuable compendium 
mation,” John Haynes Holmes, Community 

Church. “Premises to to be your best work, 
George Kneller, Yale. 


512 pp, black vellum, 6 x 9, $4.00 


PrivATE SCHOOLS 

The 27th edition of this well- 
known Handbook, ready in May, 
$6.00, reviews the educational year 
and lists or critically describes over 
3,000 schools. 

Circulars and Table of Contents on 

Request 


PorTER SARGENT, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 


@he Eternal Sacrifice 


By 

Louise Doran Ross 

This book deals 

with the history 

of the Mass; the 

ceremonies con- 

nected with it 

and their signifi- 

cance, as well as 

a list of the principal popular 

feasts of the year and their cere- 
monies. 

Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 
the gap between catechism study 
and Church history. 
8vo, cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations 

Price $1.25 


The Catholic Education Press 
1826 Quiney $t, Washington, D. ©. 


ADOPTED BY THE 
DIOCESE OF DETROIT 


LIVE ENGLISH 


By 
EASLEY S. JONES 


PRACTICAL approach— 


Here are the essentials of good Eng- 
lish in compact, systematic form, pre- 
sented with freshness and “humor 
through clear explanations that antici- 
pate the students’ difficulties with vivid 
illustrations and graphic crossout ex- 
amples of wrong usage, applying the 
fundamentals to such practical situa- 
tions as conversation, the use of a 
library, newspapers, radio, motion pic- 
tures, advertising, etc. 


FUNCTIONAL method— 

Oral practice teaches the ear to 
recognize good grammar patterns; a 
new, graphic way of showing sentence 
structure familiarizes the eye with good 
grammatical construction. Punctuation 
is linked with sentence-building: and 
spelling is taught by eye and ear as 
well as by rule and memory practice. 
Clear and independent reasoning is 
stressed throughout. Exercises, tests, 
reviews, theme topics, and special cor- 
rective drills chart every step of the 
way, leading the student from one level 
of attainment to the next at a speed 
adaptable to individual capacities. 


STIMULATING results— 


The lively, down-to-earth material 
stimulates interest in effective expres- 
sion at the same time that it shows how 
to attain it. Group projects, check 
charts, and self-coaching devices spur 
ambition and engender a sense of re- 
sponsibility for making progress. 


LIVE ENGLISH is published in two 
books, each of which is designed for a 
full-year course in English composition. 
The basic material in both books is 
available also in a single volume. 
Book I: $1.40; Book II: $1.40; Combined 


Volume: $1.96. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd Street 


New York City 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 


For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, CSC. 


In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
tures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 


Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White 

was ever known by so many titles as 
we know the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the 
mere mention of a few titles gives us a satis 
factory panorama of her life story. The author 
selects eight and with great literary proficiency 
uses them to show how the various feasts of 
oo Mother “tell us the story of het 

e. 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An omens explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple 
explanations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited] 
to their minds is the explanation of what the 
priest does at Mass and what they should do 
at the same time. Consequently the child will 
a his assistance at Mass both of heart and 
mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for 
classroom use. It tells about the Seven Sacra- 
ments, is divided into seven chapters with 
questions following each and contains original 
silhouette illustrations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 


5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PHILOSOPHY or EDUCATION 


By the Late 


Designed as a text for use in novitiate nor- 
mal courses and as a means of stimulating the 
professional studies of teachers in actual service. 
The Catholic view. on the most pressing ‘tes 
problems of Catholic education is set forth in ~ 
| 
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LITURGICAL. SYMBOLS 


the feasts and seasons of the Liturgical Year as wellas the 
Sacraments. [deal for, use in the clasercom’or by discus 

sion clubs. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches; stiff paper. 

Produced in wo by procem. Second printing, 


"Pee set (bored), 
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The revised books and charts of the Ward Method are designed | 
to afford school children a practical knowledge of modern music 

without neglecting to lay «sli foundation for the liturgical chant 
e church. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
MUSIC CHARTS FIRST YEAR, New Eton 62 pup 80 
inches, illustrated 


MUSIC CHARTS SECOND YEAR, New Edition, 68. pages. 
Price $10.00 


MUSIC CHARTS for THIRD YEAR. Black, red, blue, green, 
i lr d purple inks are employed in the various illustrations. 
od with a set of Colored Flash Cards. -» Price $4.00 


MUSIC HAND CHART (For Revised Ward Third Year). . 
New edition, Price $2.00 . 


‘Tan 


1326 QUINCY ST., N. WASHINGTON; - 


| MUSIC CHARTS | 
», FIRST YEAR.. ..SECOND YEAR... THIRD YEAR... | 
| 

0.00 
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